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AND GIVE A SMOOTHER RIDE 





N HUNDREDS of tests the new Firestone 
Champion Ground Grip has proved it 

has four big advantages over any other 
tractor tire. It Cleans Better. It Pulls More. 
it Lasts Longer. It Rides Smoother. 
Previous standards of tractor tire perform- 
ance are now obsolete. Here are facts and 
figures: 
CLEANS UP TO 100% BETTER. . . Bars 
curve and flare outward to give wider exit 
for mud and trash. Bars join in the center 
—no open center to pick up trash and 
mud. When the going is really tough, the 
Champion cleans up to 100% better. 
PULLS UP TO 62% MORE. . . Pyramid- 
type curved traction bars cut deeply into 
the soil with wedge-like action. Connected 
bars take a powerful center bite in the 
heart of the traction zone. Only Firestone 
can use this patented tread design. 
LASTS UP TO 91% LONGER... Extra 
high traction bars, buttressed at the base 
and Triple-Braced in the center, don’t 
bend, break nor push through the cord 
body. Tests under extreme conditions 
prove 91% longer traction life. 
BETTER ROADABILITY. . .Wider area of con- 
tact with ground and continuous curved 
bars give smoother>rolling motion, elim- 
inate bounce and wobble of broken bars. 

Buy new Firestone Champion Ground 
Grips. They cost no more. 


Greatest Advancement In Power Farming 
Since Firestone Put The Farm On Rubber 


Copyright, 1946. The Firestone Tire & 3 


Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, | 
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sk any owner what he likes best about the 
son System and his first point is almost 
to be—Finger Tip Implement Control. 
"With the Ferguson System of linkage, im- 
nt and tractor become one single unit, 
the implement under the operator's 
ppplese finger tip control at all times. The 
tooth harrow shown here, for ex- 
is hydraulically raised for turning, 
ing trash or for transport from field to 
by an effortless touch on the Finger 
eeeomrol. 
With Ferguson Plows, Cultivators, Tillers 
id many other implements, you also set the 
king depth of the implement with the 
finger tip ease. Just a touch on the 
“Finger Tip Control and depth is adjusted 
instantly, without effort, without stopping. 
The Ferguson System hydraulic control is 
not a separate attachment. It is a permanent, 
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_ built-in part of the tractor. It costs nothing 


extra. And, it is only one of the many advan- 


tages of the Ferguson System. 


Finger Tip Farming with the Ferguson 


System saves your strength and time for 


those hours of rest and recreation that mean 
so much to the modern farmer. Whatever 
your crops, wherever you farm, the Ferguson 


- System and Ferguson Implements will make 
_ your field work easier than you ever thought 


You level or tilt implements in mo- 
tion, easily and safely with the 
Ferguson System leveling crank. 
Eliminates the need for heavy levers. 


set and © 
dadee ins! Sead © 


¢ farm D nd easy ® 
tee “work: 


es orection’ aon peins 


operation, by ie 


sins 


Finger Tip Farming 


Only one of MANY advantages of 


“Quick-on . . . quick-off” imple- 
ment hookup and change is a feature 
of mostFerguson System implements. 
Only three pins to insert or remove! 


the FERGUSON SYSTEM 


Disc Harrow gangs are ‘‘angled”’ or 
straightened without stopping the 
tractor. Ferguson System finger tip 
hydraulic control does it all. 


10 MINUTES AT THE WHEEL WILL PROVE THE DIFFERENCE! 


Ask your 


Ferguson Dealer 
for a demonstration 


zl on your farm 
id en 
aisco™ 
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FERGUSON, INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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A tractor for your orchard — designed to suit the 
exacting needs of orchard work. The McCormick- 
Deering OS-4 and OS-6 are two specially designed 
two and three plow tractors with distinctive fea- 
tures for fruit growing operations. 

In orchards where the trees are pruned high, 
streamlining is not necessary. Here’s where the OS-4 
and the OS-6 are right for the job. Low overall 
height, low platform and controls give them great 
maneuverability. All controls are within easy reach 
and can be handled from either standing or sitting 


Position. 


A five forward-speed transmission allows great 
flexibility of operation, permitting road speeds up 
to 15 miles-per-hour for hauling. You can specify 
either the high-compression, straight gasoline or 
the distillate-gasoline engine, depending on your 
preference. 

Visit your International Harvester dealer at your 
first opportunity and let him tell you the facts and 
features of McCormick-Deering OS-4 and OS-6 
Orchard Tractors. He'll be glad to show you how 
they'll add real efficiency and economy to your 
orchard work. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 





Chicago 1, Illinois 


McCormick-Deering Orchard Tractors 


Product of 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER! 
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vith the new JOHN BEAN 


)PRAY MAST 


Yes! One man at the controls of the new Bean Spray Mast 
can do a better job of spraying than two men equipped with 
spray guns—and with greater penetration, more uniform cover- 
age, and less effort. The six high-pressure Spraymaster guns 
can discharge 35 to 60 gallons per minute—the entire capacity 
of large sprayers—driving a penetrating fog-spray into the 
hees from top-center down, without wasting spray materials. 
Recoil from the six high-pressure guns is completely absorbed 
by the tubular spring-steel mast. Lever-operated remote con- 
ols give the operator finger-tip control of the guns, and place 
him away from the spray material—where he can see what 
he's doing. 


GUNS ARE FULLY ADJUSTABLE 


Gun angles are adjustable for spraying large or small trees, 
and nozzles can be set for close-up or long-distance spray- 
ing. The Spray Mast can be installed on any Bean Royal 35 
or Royal 55 sprayer model. Controls are on the front end of 


the sprayer. Mast is hinged to permit lowering for travel or 
storage. 





See your nearby John Bean dealer, or write for catalog. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


7 bivision OF FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


jl. 29, LANSING 4, MICH. ines 104, SAN JOSE 5, CALIF. 
BER, 1946 





Driving a penetrating, man-made 
fog at 35 gallons a minute, this 
Bean Spray Mast provides thor- 
ough protection for the apple trees 
of a Lake Champlain, N.Y., orchard 
owner. Quick-acting remote con- 
trols give the operator complete 
control of the powerful six-gun 
mast and take the hard work out 


of spraying. 


One man oes de poll of two 


.2. SAVES 


labor 


time 












My Vote Goes to 
The Truck | Drove lu The Arm 


e 

— 
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Returning veterans, working on jobs where motor trucks are ie 
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' 

| 
purchased or used, just naturally go for GMC. For wherever ® : 
they served ... Africa or the Aleutians, Europe or the Pacific 
... their number one source of truck transport was the GMC 
“six-by-six.” And whatever their branch of the Army... ARMY WORKHORSE 
ground or air forces, combat or supply...GMC “Army Work- : 
horse” power proved its ability on the toughest jobs. 


7 
Civilian GMCs benefit by the same manufacturing facilities, 
incorporate the same all-truck construction and feature en- 
gines of the same basic design as their military brothers... 
nearly 600,000 strong. Offered in a wide range of models, 
chassis types and sizes, 4 to 20 tons, new GMC trucks provide 
war-proved performance for all kinds of peacetime hauling. 


Traffic accidents have increased at an alarming rate since the war. 

Careless driving, jaywalking and neglect of needed repairs are Be 
mainly responsible. Do your part to prevent accidents by obeying all THE TRUCK OF 
traffic laws ... by driving safely and walking carefully . . . by having GASOLINE 

your car or truck inspected regularly, repaired promptly and properly. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATH 
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~ BREADY Garden Tractors have the 


exclusive “FRONT HITCH” feature 
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The “front hitch” method of power 
application puts BREADY “out of 
this world” in power, ease of han- 
dling and economy. 

You see, the BREADY actually pushes 
against the “front hitch”— like a horse 
in harness—causing the tractor to 
hug the ground, increase traction and 
deliver every ounce of its power.* 


EVEN A CHILD CAN OPERATE 
THE BREADY 


A ten year old boy can do a man- 
sized job with a BREADY; for you 
simply guide it... rachet wheels 
turn it ‘‘on a dime”. 


SAVES GAS—SAVES TIME 
Big 1!2 H.P. motor uses only 1 gallon 
of gas in 5 hours. And BREADY does 
the job right the first time and quicker! 


* Scientific tests show that BREADY’S exclusive 
"front bitch’ means 30% more power and traction! 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS—~PRICES 


FRONT HITCH 


BREADY 


MORE POWER 














GARDEN TRACTOR SALES COMPANY 


BOX 200 


SOLON, OHIO 

















FOLLOW THE EXPERTS Cy, 





The Favorite Spark Plag 
tor Tough Jobs... 


CHAMPION 





On most construction jobs, dependable 
gas engine power is essential. Such 
tough and rugged service calls for day- 
in-and-day-out dependability from 
spark plugs—and here, as in all types 
of service on land, water and in the air, 
Champion Spark Plugs are preferred 
and used by the overwhelming ma- 
jority. Here’s plain, powerful evidence 
that Champions make every engine a 
better performing engine. Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


9? FOR YOUR CAR 
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CALENDAR OF COMING I. 
MEETINGS AND EXHipie Ef 


Nov. 13-14—lowa Fruit Growers’ A 
ation Annual Meeting at Ames, Jows 
Wm. H. Collins, Sec’y-Treas. 












Nov. 14-15—Wisconsin Horticultural 
ety Annual Convention will be 
the Athearn Hotel, Oshkosh 7 
Rahmlow, Sec’y. a 








Dec. 2-4—New Jersey State Horticulay 
Society Annual Meeting wil] be . 
at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 
Arthur J. Farley, Sec’y-Treas “a 












Dec. 3-4—Michigan State Hortj 
Society Annual Meeting in Civic 
torium, Grand Rapids, Mich. There wilf 
be a Michigan Apple Show and com 
mercial eg in connection with te 
meeting.—H. D. Hootman, E. Lansing ng 
aa. i 





Dec. 6-7—Montana Horticultural i 
meeting at Polson, Montana.—George [, 
Knight, Sec’y. : 






























Dec. 9-11—Illinois State Horticultural So. 
ciety Annual Meeting at Springfield— 





C. C. Mast, Sec’y. Dr 
Dec. 10-11—Connecticut Pomological §o. Hort 
ciety will hold the 56th Annual Meeting Expe 
and the Fruit and Trade Show at Hotel the fi 
Bond, Hartford, Conn.—H. C. C. Miles, Unite 
Sec’y. F 
at W 
Dec. 12-13—Kansas State Horticultural as a 
Society Annual Meeting at Wichita, and ; 
Kansas.—George W. Kinkead, Sec’y. had | 
Dec. 13-14—Nut Growers Society of Ore- week 
gon and Washington will hold its an- stricl 
nual meeting at Corvallis. is su 
Dec. 16-17—Virginia State Horticultural daug 
Society Fifty-first Annual Meeting at and | 
the John Marshall Hotel in Richmond, At 
—W. S. Campfield, Sec’y. Gout 
Dec. 17-18—Tennessee State Horticultural partr 
Society Annual Convention at Nashville, State 
Tennessee, headquarters at Hotel Herm activ 
itage.—G. M. Bentley, Sec’y-Treas. ticult 
Jan. 2-3—Maryland State Horticultural So- _ grow 
cietv will hold its 49th Annual Meeting er as 
in Hagerstown, Md—A. F. Vierheller, 
Sec’y. 
Recer 
Jan. 6-7—Western Colorado Horticultural” nent 
Society will hold the fourth Annual Meet FRUI 


ing at the Mesa College Auditorium i 
Grand Junction, Colo—W. F. Cherty, 
Pres. 


Jan. 7-9—Massachusetts Fruit Growéts 
Association Annual Meeting in Worcee 
ter, Mass.—Wnm. R. Cole, Sec’y. 


Jan. 10-11—Utah State Horticultural 3¢ 
ety will meet. President J. A. Howel 
will preside —A. Stark, Sec’y. 































Jan. 13-15—Pennsylvania State Horti¢ 
tnral Society Annual Meeting at) 
Farm Show Building in Harrisburg,! 
—J. W. Ruef, Sec’y.. : 


Jan. 15-17—New York State Horticultia 
Society will hold its 92nd Annual Meee 
ing in Rochester. The Eastern Meet 
will be at Kingston on Jan. 29-31—He 
LaMont, Assoc. Sec’y. = 


ek 
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Feb. 26-28—Centennial Meeting of the Om 
State Horticultural Society. Meeting’ 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus. # 
program is planned to celebrate the GR 
tennial.—Frank H. Beach, Sec’y. 4 
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Dr. J. H. Gourley, Chief in 

nological So Horticulture at the Ohio State 

nual Meeting Experiment Station, and one of 

how at Hote the foremost horticulturists in the 

_C.C. Miles ff United States, died October 27th 
at Wooster, Ohio. His death came 

Horticultural as a sudden shock to his friends 

bh vn and admirers, since Dr. Gourley 

ad, Sec y. 


had been in good health up to a 


ciety of Ore- week previous when he was 


hold its an- stricken with a heart attack. He 
is survived by his wife and two 
Horticultural daughters, Margaret Cruickshank 
Meeting at and Elizabeth Newman. 
n Richmond, At the time of~his death, Dr. 
Gourley was also chief of the De- 
Horticultural partment of Horticulture at Ohio 
at Nashville, State University. He took an 
ite active interest in fruit and hor- 
ticultural meetings and many 
cultural So- growers knew him as a fine speak- 
ual Meeting, er as well as a friendly adviser. As 
. Vierheller, 
Torticultural” 
\nnual Meet- 
uditorium in 
F. Cherry, 
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associate editor of AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER Magazine, Dr. 
Gourley assisted in selection of 
editorial material and was a fre- 
quent contributor. 

Dr. Gourley was called upon to 
judge at many fruit shows and 
was well liked for his fair and im- 
partial decisions. As one of the 
foremost courses in horticulture, 
his class this year at Ohio State 
had an enrollment of 162, and 
studying under him were gradu- 
ate students from nearly every 
state in the Union and several 
foreign countries. 

Dr. Gourley was born in Hom- 
er City, Pennsylvania, in 1883. 
He received his Bachelor of Sci- 


J. H. Gourley—1883-1946 


ence degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1908, his Masters de- 
gree in 1915, and his Ph. D. at 
the University of Chicago in 1931. 

In 1912 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Horticulture at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and 
horticulturist at the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Dr. Gourley has been 
horticulturist at the Ohio State 
Experiment Station since 1921. 

He is past president of the 
National Apple Institute, Amer- 
ican Society for Horticultural 
Science, American Pomological 
Society, and Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society,-and is author of 
many books on horticulture. 

Doctor Gourley’s last editorial, 
“Thanksgiving—1946” is on the 
editorial page.—Editor. 


Recent photos of Dr. Gourley show him (left) visiting T. E. Thornburg, promi- 

nent Ashland, Ohio grower, with E. G. K. Meister, publisher of AMERICAN 

FRUIT GROWER, and (right) in a pose familiar to both friends and students, 
addressing the Connecticut Pomological Society in 1940. 




























ARE THESE 
THE RESULTS 
YOU WANT 
FROM A 
PLANT FOOD? 


Higher quality? 


Larger yields? 
Earlier maturity? 
Improved color? 
Healthier trees? 


Then Feed 


VIGORO 


complete, balanced 
plant food! 


Here’s why... 


Vigoro, a scientifically made 
plant food, is the result of 
years of laboratory research. 
Growers who use Vigoro know 
it provides a balanced supply 
of food elements trees need to 
be healthy . . . to grow finer, 
larger fruit. 

Regardless of whatever 
plant food you are now using, 
arrange totry VIGORO, com- 
plete, balanced plant food. 
Discover for yourself how 
Vigoro helps make fruit grow- 
ing more profitable. Then 
you’ll understand why so 
many fruit growers are 
switching to Vigoro. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Plant Food Division 
U. S. Yards 

Chicago 9, Illinois 





















1946 was a year in which effective spray programs 
paid off more than usual. High prices made increases 
in yield and grade worth more than normally. At the 
same time, reduction in number of cover sprays re- 
quired with certain new programs brought addi- 
tional savings in operating costs. 


For many growers, the most outstanding perform- 
ance was that of DDT for codling moth. Typical of 
reports received on DEENATE DDT, a special DDT 
for agricultural use formulated by Du Pont, is the 
experience of Merritt Francies, operating Horan 
Brothers orchard of Wenatchee, Washington: On 
Bartlett pears, less than a half-box of wormy fruit 
in an average day’s pack of 1,400 packed boxes. On 
apples, infestation too small to estimate on a per- 
centage basis—with only four or five live worms 
seen on an entire tract of 22 acres. 


“DDT put us back in the apple business after 
codling moth had just about ruined us,”’ reports a 
New York grower after using DEENATE DDT. 
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Good Prices and High Production Costs 
Emphasize Importance of New Sprays 


definitely improved." —From a Washington grower. ' 





















Equally amazing to many growers was the fact 
that almost complete control was accomplished with 
fewer cover sprays of DEENATE DDT than wer 
required with previous programs. 


Further reducing labor costs and increasing yield 















“ALL THE (DEENATE DDT-SPRAYED) FRUIT has a healthier color fit # 





year because of the reduction in heavy spray deposits necessary 
with previous programs—size of all the fruit also seems to be 
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BETTER COLOR— bigger fruit— foliage soft, pliable and dark green 
€ ea excellent terminal growth—are other advantages reported by 

wers as being due to the reduced spray loads required with 
2 ” DEENATE DDT sprays as contrasted with other materials. 


of quality fruit was the more widespread use of 
PARMONE as a spray or dust to stop premature 
dropping of fruit. PARMONE, another product of 
the Du Pont Company, not only improves quality 
of fruit by allowing normal tree-ripening, but also 
reduces the necessity for spot picking, eee cut- 
ting labor costs. 


DEENATE DDT and PARMONE are two of the 
more recent chemicals prepared especially for agri- 
cultural use by Du Pont. Like other spray and dust 
materials of the company, their use in the field is 
under the constant supervision of Du Pont technical 
servicemen located throughout the country. Through 
such service it is now possible to fit these new chem- 
icals into individual spray programs faster than 


yas the fact ‘ 
olished with ever before . . . and with better results. 
’ than were You can obtain help in planning your 1947 spray 


program by writing directly to The Du Pont Com- 
— pany, Grasselli Chemicals Department, at any of 

the following addresses: Wilmington 98, Delaware 
... El Monte, California . . . Taylor Way and 
Lincoln Ave., Tacoma, Washington. 






—————_S 





NOW AVAILABLE for control of apple scab and other fruit dis- 
eases, under many conditions when ordinary lime sulfur may dam- 
age fruit and foliage, are SULFORON and SULFORON-X—=mild, fine- 
particle size wettable sulfurs prepared by Du Pont for orchard use. 





DORMANT SPRAYING offers an effective control for overwintering 
forms of many insects and diseases including certain aphis, apple 
tent caterpillar, some scale insects and apple scab (ground spray). 
Especially formulated by Du Pont for such use is KRENITE, a new, 
water-soluble Dinitro dormant spray. 












FOR THE HARVEST OF BETTER CROPS 









DU PONT 









%, INSECTICIDES FUNGICIDES WEED KILLERS , a & S T C ‘e) N T k O L 

| DEENATE* DDT COPPER-A Compound 2,4-D WEED KILLER 

© GRASSELLI* Lead Arsenate § ZERLATE* ( New Organic AMMATE* Weed Killer D fe) D U C TS 

” NUREXFORM+# Lead Arsenate seer | Fungicides : 
Basic Lead Arsenate SULFORON* — OTHER MATERIALS oan y Ee 
Calcium Arsenate SULFORON X*\ Sulfurs Du Pont Spreader-Sticker \ 

wes ‘§ © Paris Green Bordeaux Mixture Special Dust Mixtures 
thier color is @ = OUSprays Lime Sulfur KRENITE* Dinitro Spray 


Flotation Sulfur Paste 


sits necessary 
seems to be 
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* Reg. Trade Mark of E. I, du Pont de BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Nemours & Co. (in 





. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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PEARS FOR THE 
EPICURE 


By U. P. HEDRICK 


Neary all who write about 
fruits have a message for those who 
want to make money. The present 
articlé is a message to those who 
buy fruits or plant them for pleas- 
ure; though, as every commercial 
fruit-grower must see, he ought to 
grow fruits sufficiently attractive and 
good enough in quality to make 
people want to buy them. The twen- 
ty-three pears here discussed are 
those which the writer, to whom the 
pear is a favorite fruit, thinks are 
the very best of the 2929 varieties 
described in the Pears of New York 
of which he is senior author. Seven 
of the twenty-three are new. 


Bartlett is America’s most popular 
pear. Its popularity is not due to 
handsome appearance or high qual- 
ity, for there are handsomer pears 
and not a few that are better in 
quality. The character which makes 
it pre-eminent is adaptability to soils 
and ¢limates—it is the cosmopolite 
among pears. Besides, the trees are 
vigorous, bear young, live long, and 
are very productive; and the fruits 
are handsome, good in quality, and 
keep and ship well. 


Beurré D’Anjou, is the standard 
12 


pear for early winter; the fruits are 
so high in quality that Pacific Coast 
pear growers give it new names and 
ship it in Christmas packages at 
fancy prices. The pears. are large, 
sides slightly unequal, smooth of 
skin, yellow, dotted with russet, with 
a very short, thick stem. The flesh 
is yellow-white, buttery, juicy sweet, 
with a rich vinour flavor, and a spicy 
aroma. The trees are vigorous, 
hardy, fairly free from blight and 
are ideal for dwarfing. 


Buerré Bosc is flawless in fruit 
but falls short in tree. Because of 
its perfect, yellow skin, covered with 
cinnamon-russet and long trim, sym- 
metrical, pyriform shape, with a 
tapering neck, a first glance identifies 
Bosc to everyone. Its quality is 
superfine. The tree is not so good; 
it comes from the nursery with two 
or three prongs for roots and at first 
makes a poor growth unless humored 
in soil, climate and care; old trees 
are as good as any. 


Beurré Clairgeau, because of 
splendid tree characters, should be 
a mainstay in American pear-grow- 
ing. The trees are vigorous, healthy 
and productive ; they do equally well 


Foto-Ad 


- markings and a delicate: blush. The 


are even handsomer, having a coat 7 









as standards or dwarfs. The ini 






































have a handsome yellow skin : 
with red and a crimson cheek Tht ‘ ai 
handsome coat covers flesh that ie @ tive: 
coarse, granular flesh—good byt ee 
too good. The core is large and Ez 
often soft. dwa! 
Beurré Hardy is a good autumn . | 
pear in, both fruit and tree. The peat 


fruits are large, handsome, ang in 
flesh, flavor and rich aroma ape E\ 


superfine. Unfortunately the fruits prom 
quickly rot at the core after ripen. Akrc 
_ing and do not keep long—fit only able 
for home use and the roadside may. they 
ket. The trees' are very good jp russ¢ 
every character-except in being sus. swee 
ceptible to blight. son 1 
Cayuga is a new pear sent out by Dt 

the Geneva Experiment Station at a for 
large Seckel of which it is a seedling, knob 
The pears are larger than Seckel_ enor 
nearly as large as Bartlett. The flavo 
trees are vigorous, very resistant to on u1 
blight, and grow exceptionally well gran 
either as standards or dwarfs, son 
one | 


Caywood is another seedling of 
Seckel, a sister to Cayuga, larger, Fl 
rounder in shape, and more russeted, in tr 


It is a little later than Seckel, just § kept 
as sweet, richly flavored, and aro- from 
matic as its parent and its russet red-c 
color is even more attractive. hand 

Clyde is a third open-pollinated | ~ 
seedling of Seckel, the three having room 
been selected in an attempt to get dwar 


a pear of the Seckel type for every 
day of the pear season. Clyde is the Go 


latest of the three and keeps several pears 
weeks longer than any- of the others. “< 
onge 

Clapp Favorite is the best of all “te 
summer pears, ripening a week or taste. 
two before Bartlett, which the fruits acter: 
resemble in size, shape, color, and asa 


taste. The chief fault of the variety 


is that the fruits go soft at the core La 
winte 


The | 


as they ripen and must be picked a 
little green—even so the variety is 
best for home and the roadside mar- 
ket. Unfortunately the trees are 
very subject to blight. 






Comice is one of the best of all 
pears, counting appearance, taste and 
texture of flesh. The pears are large, 
smooth, handsome yellow with russet 








flesh is fine-grained, buttery—to be 
eaten with a spoon—juicy, swett, 
rich, perfumed. Unfortunately the 
trees seem to thrive in America only 
on the Pacific Coast, whence the 
fruits are sent out in Christmas — 
boxes. 


Dana Hovey is so like Seckel that 
it is often called “Winter Seckel,” 
since it keeps until midwinter. It | 
a veritable sweetmeat. The peats 
are larger than those of Seckel and 7 
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overlaid with 


of golden-yellow 
The trees are hardy 

d vigorous but not very produc- 
a a little susceptible to blight. 


 pright russet. 


tive and 


Early Seckel is one of the best for 
dwarfing, ripens two or three weeks 
ahead of its parent, but keeps longer. 
It is unsurpassed for an early autumn 
pear for home and roadside market. 


Ewart is a new fruit of great 

romise from Mortimer Ewart, 
Arron, Ohio. The pears are remark- 
able for large size and good quality ; 
they are greenish-yellow, netted with 
russet, and the flesh is buttery, juicy, 
sweet with a spicy aroma. The sea- 
son is a month later than Bartlett. 


Duchess D’Angouleme. is notable 
for great size, squat shape, and 
knobby surface. Well grown the 
enormous pears are buttery, richly 
favored, perfumed and very good; 
on unsuitable soils the flesh is coarse, 
granular, and none too good. Its sea- 
son is late autumn. The variety is 
one of the best for dwarfing. 


Flemish Beauty is nearly perfect 
in tree and fruit if the trees’ can be 
kept free from blight and the pears 
from scab—a pretty tall order. A 
red-cheeked Flemish beauty is as 
handsome as any pear, and is unsur- 
passed by any other if picked a little 
green and ripened in a cool moist 
room. The tree is not good as a 
dwarf. 


Gorham is one of the best new 
pears. The fruits ripen two weeks 
later than Bartlett and keep a month 
longer. The pears are like those of 
Bartlett in size, shape, color, and 
taste, though better in all these char- 
acters. When canned, Gorham passes 
as a very good Bartlett. 


Lawrence is one of the best early 
winter pears for the home orchard. 
The pears are medium in size, trim 






Willard 

































in shape, truncate stem end, golden 
yellow, with a blushed cheek, and 
buttery, juicy flesh—rich, sugary, 
perfumed excellent. The trees are 
good in every character; the longest 
lived of all pears. 


Ovid resembles Bartlett in size, 
shape and color except that there 
are russett patches on the golden 
skin. Inside the flesh is whiter than 
that of Bartlett, fine-grained, sweet, 
spicy, and very good. 2Phelps, Pul- 
teney, and Willard are all sister 
seedlings of Ovid, bred at the Geneva 
Station to get a later pear of the 
same type as Bartlett, but of better 
quality, and trees more resistant to 
blight. All are very well worth 
trying. 


Seckel is an American pear sur- 
passing all others in quality of fruit. 
Were the fruits only larger, Seckel 
would bé the pear of pears, since the 
trees are nearly perfect, less sus- 
ceptible to blight than any other ex- 
cepting the disreputable Kieffer. The 
fruits need no description—every- 
body knows them. It may not be 
well known that the pears are best 
ripened on the tree and that much of 
the spicy aroma is in the skin. The 





Cayuga 


trees grow best in clays. The flowers 
are self-sterile. 


Sheldon is an epitome of all that 
pleases in pears—one that any epi- 
cure likes. Of medium size, true top 
shape, uniform, golden-yellow, cov- 
ered with russet and a red cheek, 
it is as handsome as any other pear. 
The flesh is melting, juicy, rich and 
aromatic. The trees, however, blight 
badly and are unproductive so that 
the variety is fit only for the pear 
fancier. 


Tyson is the earliest really good 
pear, nearly equalling Seckel in 





Ovid 


flavor and aroma. Unfortunately the 
pears are small and the dull, yellow, 
slightly russeted color is unattrac- 
tive. The trees are large, blight re- 
sistant, productive, almost flawless— 
no other pear offers so many good 
starting points for the plant-breeder. 


Winter Nelis is preeminent in flesh 
and flavor for late winter—the rub 
is, it is hard to get. Well grown 
the pears are of medium size, russet 
with a red cheek, with tender, lus- 
cious, rich, aromatic flesh. The trees 
are bad actors—small, straggling; 
and so wayward that no pruner can 
correct the faults. They are, how- 
ever, productive and nearly immune 
to blight. The season is January to 
March. 
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PROFIT AND PLEASURE 
FROM YAKIMA PEARS 


By A. L. STRAUSZ 


Tuat part of the Yakima Valley, 
Washington, lying almost entirely 
within Yakima County, produces 
more pears than any other area of like 
size in the United States, or about 
one-third as many pears as the State 
of California. The Bartlett crop alone 
this year was about 100,000 tons. 
Winter pear growing is also of con- 
siderable magnitude, the principal 
varieties in order of importance being 
D’Anjou, Bosc, and Winter Nelis. 
While most of the pear trees here are 
now approaching maturity and maxi- 
mum bearing, we have not yet reached 
peak production and can expect a 
gradual increase to come. Relatively 
few trees are being planted now but 
more than enough to make up for 
obsolescence. 

Originally Bartlett pears were 
grown for the fresh fruit trade be- 
cause that was the only outlet. How- 
ever, during the last twenty-five years 


the canneries have been taking more. 


and more of the crop each year, until 
now the fresh fruit trade takes only 
a minor percentage of the crop. Our 
pears are very fine for canning and 
turn out a superior product. They 
grow to a good size which makes it 
economical to run them. through the 
processing plants. Many crops will 
average 80% or more 2% inches and 
larger. Our No. 1 grade calls for a 
minimum size of 23% inches in diame- 
ter and the No. 2 grade includes pears 
between 24% and 2% inches. Pears in 
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either grade must be uniform enough 
to peel out two well formed halves. 
The price to the grower for his No. 
2 pears is approximately 60% of the 
price for No. 1 pears. Also there is 
usually a limit to the percentage of 
No. 2’s the canneries will accept. 
With some variations this amount is 
usually 10% of the crop. So it is 
important to the grower to-get good 
size if he is not to be severely penal- 
ized. 

Almost all pears bought by canners 
are put into cold storage immediately 
upon being picked, and are left there 
until the canners can process them. 
This procedure evens up the tempera- 
ture of the fruit so when it is placed 
in ripening rooms an even ripening is 
secured and very little sorting of fruit 
for condition is required. The picking 
time for the Bartlett crop in this area 
is just about one month, and, since it 
takes about two and a half months to 
can the crop, it is necessary to have 
them in cold so they can be handled 
and ripened as needed. 

Bartlett pears which are sent into 
the fresh fruit trade are not usually 
suitable for canning. They may be 
smaller than the cannery require- 
ments, and still more acceptable as 
fresh fruit. The best sizes run from 
2% to 2% inches. Few Bartletts are 
wrapped in the standard pear boxes. 
Most of them are jumbled in 20 pound 
boxes and marketed in the area west 
of the Mississippi River. 






Practically no winter pears are yeaa 
by the processors. They are all e 
in the standard pear box and sold 
throughout the winter season 7, | 
first variety to become edible is 
Bosc. Its season extends to abog — 
the first of the year. When p 
ripened this is one of our best quality 
pears. It is easily recognized becayse 
of its exceptionally long neck, | 
stem and usually russeted skin, ee 
ripe it has a beautiful golden 
color. The D’Anjou is the most im. 
portant winter variety, many more of 
them being grown than Bosc. 
usually also bring a better price op 
the market. The Winter Nelis hag 
gone into disfavor among the growers 
somewhat of recent years though it 
is a very high quality pear and a good 
keeper. It has faced a rather slow 
and depressed market. Formerly the 
bulk of the crop was exported, and 
since the export market has practically 
disappeared, the demand for this ya- 
riety is down. Most of the winter 
pears have been sold in the large mar- 
kets, many carloads going to the auc- 
tions. The Oregon-Washington-Cali- 
fornia Pear Bureau, organized some 
fifteen years ago for the promotion of 
winter pear sales, has done some very 
excellent work in pear advertising and 
has extended the distribution into the 
smaller markets. It is financed by an 
assessment on each box shipped by 
members of the Bureau. 

Since pear growing in the Yakima 
region has reached considerable pro- 
portions, placing on the regular mar- 
kets a fruit of high quality, we must 
look for the reasons that have made 
this possible. Evidently our soils and 
climate are peculiarly adapted to the 
growth of- high yielding and healthy 
pear trees. 

Our soils vary somewhat in compo- 
sition but generally, they are formed 
from decomposed lava rock. This er- | 
tire region is semi-arid to arid with 
an annual rainfall of eight inches or 


(Continued on page 21) 





About The Author 


Mr. Strausz has lived in the Yakima 
Valley since 1900. He took his Masters 
degree at the State College of Wash- 
ington in 1917, taught there for three 
years, served time in the first world 
war and began orcharding in. 1920. He 
has been at it ever since. He is grow 
ing 165 acres of fruit, three-fourths of 
it apples, and the rest Bartlett pears. 
He was president of the Washington 
State Horticultural Association in 1936. ° 

Mr. Strausz adds that he likes dogs, 
and has caught three salmon. His prow- 
ess as a fisherman seems less than his 
prowess at fruit growing.—Editor. 
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OLD HOME-A BLIGHT 
RESISTANT STOCK FOR 
PEARS 


By LEONARD H. DAY 
University of California 


ln RECENT YEARS there has 
been much interest in the use of the 
blight-resistant Old Home pear as a 
trunk and scaffolding for blight-sus- 
ceptible varieties. It has been success- 
fully used in this role in California 
for some twenty-five years. The most 
common practice with this method at 
the present time, is to plant in the 
orchard Old Home on French roots. 
When these are three to four years of 
age they are top-worked to the de- 
sired varieties at a height of about five 
fet. Then when blight killed the 
Bartlett or other top varieties, the Old 
Home scaffold was again grafted to 
the original variety. The earlier plant- 
ings of Old Home were mostly on 
roots of several oriental pear species 
which are resistant to fire blight 
(Phytomonas amylovora). However, 
it was soon learned that pears on these 
roots produced a serious fruit condi- 
tion known as Hard End and Black 
End. For this reason most of the Old 
Home trees planted in the past 15 to 
20 years are on French seedling roots, 
which, of course, are not resistant to 
blight. The presence of the Old Home 
intermediate stock had no bearing on 
the occurrence of Black End for it 
appeared freely in orchards where 
commercial pears were propagated 
directly upon the oriental roots. There 
is, however, one oriental rootstock 
species, Pyrus Calleryana, which has 
Caused only a few trees to produce 
Black End fruits; but pure seeds of 
this have been difficult to obtain. It 
§ possible that the few exceptions 


were really hybrids or other oriental 
roots instead of the Calleryana. 

Though the Old Home variety is 
resistant to blight, seedlings grown 
from its seeds are susceptible to this 
disease; therefore it must be used 
either as an intermediate stock or in 
some way induced to make roots of 
its own. Many experiments have been 
made by the author to get it on its 
own roots, such as by stem cuttings, 
root cuttings, layering, and by plant- 
ing it on some other root with the 
graft union far below ground so that 
it would form roots of its own above 
the union. By the latter method the 
use of quince roots has considerable 
promise, as related later. Old Home 
on its own roots, produced by layer- 
ing, have grown well in the orchard, 
providing they had been' kept in the 
nursery until a large root system had 
been established. 

Old Home originated in central Illi- 
nois as a chance seedling which re- 
sisted the inroads of blight that 
severely injured most of the common 
pears. It is apparently a pure French 
seedling. 

There are in California several 
thousand acres of successful orchards 
with the Old Home intermediate stock 
(mostly on French roots) ranging up 
to 25 years of age. These include 
Bartlett, Hardy, Bosc, Winter Nelis, 
Comice and Wilder. The author has 
watched the progress of many of 
these orchards from the beginning 
and has done considerable experi- 
mental work trying to find blight- 





resistant roots for the Old Home, as 
well as trying other blight-resistant 
varieties to replace Old Home. How- 
ever, for trunk and _ framework 
branches, Old Home appears the more 
promising -because of its vigorous 
growth and wide-angled crotches. It 
is somewhat susceptible to the so- 
called Blast Canker, but there have 
been so few trees affected by this 
disease that we have largely lost our 
concern about it. It is caused by a 
bacterial organism (Bacterium syrin- 
gae) closely resembling (if not iden- 
tical with) those that cause bacterial 
gummosis in stone fruits. 

Pear orchards on Old Home have 
passed through several severe blight 
epidemics with practically no loss of 
Old Home except where blight got 
into the French root system. Many 
branches of Bartlett (and other com- 
mercial varieties) were killed down 

(Continued on page 28) 





Old Home on quince roots. Pulled up when 

six years old. Lower white mark shows 

union between Old Home roots and quince. 

Upper white mark shows position of soil 
surface. 





Old Home framework top-worked to Bart- 
lett. Arrows indicate the bud unions on 
three of the branches. 
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FOR CHERRY LEAF SPOT 


By JEAN THURSTON’ 


Topay. THE FUTURE looks 
brighter than ever for the cherry 
grower. A newcomer has arrived upon 
the scene which promises to bring the 
loss of fruit due to leaf spot down to 
almost nothing, if properly used. This 
new fungicide is called by its scientific 
fathers, 2 Heptadecyl Glyoxilidine, 
or for short Compound 341. 

Of all the new organic fungicides 
being developed, this compound 
which has just been announced by 
Dr. R. H. Wellman of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute and Dr. H. W. 
Thurston of the Pennsylvania State 
College, promises not only to be 
superior to Bordeaux mixture and 
lime sulphur, but to be better than 
any: other fungicide yet developed 
for use on cherries. 

After five years of laboratory re- 
search at Boyce Thompson and ex- 
tensive field work in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania, they believe that 341 
will prove to be to the cherry grower 
what the Sulfa drugs are to medi- 
cine. 

As every cherry grower knows, 
when leaf spot strikes, the leaves 
turn yellow and drop off. If this 
happens early in the season the tree 
goes into the winter in a weakened 
condition and may be easily killed 
by low temperatures as was the case 
in Adams County last year, where 
Dr. Thurston estimated that 15,000 
cherry trees died as a result of leaf’ 
spot. 

In the past, orchard men had to 
rely upon lime sulphur and Bordeaux 
mixture but often without the desired 
results. Some fungicides have a 
dwarfing effect upon fruit as in the 
case of Bordeaux mixture; others 


*Note: This article is based on an interview with 
Dr. H. W. Thurston, Prof. of plant pathology at 
Pennsylvania State College, and laboratory studies 
compiled by R. H. Wellman and S. E. A. McCal- 
len of Boyce Thompson Institute. 
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like lime sulphur do not dwarf the 
fruit as much, but fail to control 
leaf spot satisfactorily. 

However, statistics taken of 
Montmorencys in 1944 in Adams 
County predict a favorable future 
for 341. The figures show that the 
unsprayed trees yielded 142 cherries 
per pound; trees sprayed with Bor- 
deaux, 166 per pound; lime sulphur, 
159 per pound, and those sprayed 
with 341 yielded 133 cherries per 
































pound showing that cherries s 


with 341 yield bigger cherries ot 


In the same year unspra. 
had lost all but 3.5 per cael the; 
leaves by October -1, while thos 


sprayed with Bordeaux retained n- 
per cent of their leaves, those sprayed | 


with lime sulphur 67 per cent 
those sprayed with 341 stil] retained 
96 per cent of their leaves, 


Of the leaves still remaining those _ 


which had not been sprayed 
were 100 per cent diseial ‘hed 
sprayed with lime sulphur 69 
cent diseased, while those sprayed 
with Bordeaux and 341 were jes 
than 2 per cent diseased. 

As may be seen from these sta- 
tistics, Bordeaux did very well jg 
controlling the leaf spot but failed to 
check the leaf fall. On the other 
hand, the fledgling fungicide 34) 
came through on both accounts. 

These figures are typical of those 
reported by Dr. H. W. Thurston eoy. 
ering the four years of experimenting 
from 1942-1945. 

There is no doubt that 341 is 

(Continued on page 31) 


Top below—Defoilation due to cherry leat 
spot. Trees at left unsprayed. Trees a 
right sprayed four times with 34], 


Bottom photo—These dead trees were 
photographed in April, 1946, and had been 
defoilated in June, 1945—they had been 
unable to survive the winter. ‘Tree on the 
left has some wer “4 but will probably 
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Left—Cherry leaf spot damage, a 







_ years. 
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erries 


JA STREAMLINED 


<1 COOPERATIVE 


Sprayed trees . a 

x retained 2 | 

those sprayed 

Per cent, bu 

Still retained 

aves, 

naining those # Fora SHIELDS, manager of the 
prayed Py Wathena Apple Growers Associa- 
eased al tion in Wathena, Kansas, had the in- 
phur 69 be terests of the members of that co- 
10se spreed ® operative at heart when he revamped 
+1 were ies the whole washing, grading and pack- 
1 Hing set-up of the institution. Through 


m these sta. an intricate system of conveyor belts 


very well j, § and apple chutes he has modernized 
but failed) § the grading and packing machinery 
Mn the other § so as to eliminate all waste motion. 
ingicide 34] Grower-members are appreciative 
iccounts, of Mr. Shields’ work in their behalf, 
ical of those § for, by his new, streamlined system 
hurston coy. | more apples are packed with less ef- 
‘perimenting fort. This means a saving in packing 
costs which is reflected in increased 
lat 341 isa § returns to the growers. At the begin- 
je 31) ning of the apple packing season Mr. 
Shields was granted a well-deserved 
to cherry lef BH vear's leave of absence and the 1946 
yed. Trees gt y 
with 341, apple crop was washed, packed and 
sold under the very able direction of 
‘od a Joe Howard who has been connected 
hey had been § With the association for the past four 
. Tree on the § years. 
will probeby B- The new washing machine was built 


in California, and feeding apples into 
itis like trying to appease the appetite 
of a hungry dragon for it can easily 
take care of 200 bushels an hour. 
Orchard crates are dumped into it 
alternately by two dumpers. 


| When the apples come out of their 
@ bydrochloric acid bath in the mam- 
F moth machine they pass through a 
device called an eliminator which 
aitomatically separates the little ap- 
# ples from the big ones. The small 
apples drop through while apples too 
latge for the holes in the chain-like 
belt are carried safely across and de- 
| livered onto an eighteen inch flat belt 
@ which passes slowly before a crew of 
+ women whose job it is to pick out all 
‘4 =the defective apples they may see. 
Within easy reach of each woman 
} ‘iller is a wooden trough in the bot- 
@ ‘om of which runs an endless belt. 
the rejected apples are placed in this 
h-and are carried back and 
wed out upon what is called the 
i chute. Here they are culled 
ain, the ciders being taken out and 
it on their way to the cider barrels 
ich are kept at the end of another 

























“he good, sound apples ride along 
mthe wide belt until they are diverted 
MH onto any one of four chutes, de- 
Pending upon the need for more ap- 
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By JAMES SENTOR BRAZELTON 





Grader in background. Facer pickers and 
facers in foreground. 


Apples starting through washers on the 
receiving end of the line. 


Outside view of packing shed. Receiving 
door at left, office in center, and new cold 
storage plant on right. 


ples at each chute. On the right hand 
side of each of these four chutes 
stands a woman facer-picker. Just 
back of the facer-picker and between 
each of the chutes there is a table, on 
which the facer arranges the specially 
selected apples in concentric circles in 
the facer pans. When this is done a 
pan is ready to receive a basket liner 
and the galvanized shell. This unit is 
now placed under the opening of the 
nearest chute and a final culler fills 
the shell with apples. 

The next step is the removal of the 
shell and the placing of the basket or 
tub upside down over the paper liner 
holding the apples. This is done after 
the unit has been placed upon a slowly 
moving belt carrying it to the basket 
turner. The upsidedown packed bas- 
ket, reaching the basket turner, is 
stopped automatically when the basket 





bumps into a spring lever. If the way 
is clear for it to move on it passes 
quickly to the mechanical basket 
turner and is turned in a jiffy and an- 
other basket is there immediately to 
take its place. The man whose job it 
is to lid these baskets after they are 
turned has no time for day dreaming. 

One man looks after the filled or 
completed units coming from each of 
the four chutes and places them upon 
the moving belt as they are ready. 
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When the facer pans are rémoved 
they travel back to where they are 
needed on a returning belt. Every- 
thing used in packing a bushel of ap- 
ples such as paper liners, corrugated 
caps, facing fringe and oiled .paper 
is in easy and convenient reach of the 
person using them so that there is 
never any lost motion. Lidding is 
the final step in the “assembly line” 
and when this is done the baskets are 
placed on platforms each holding fif- 
teen bushels. 

By means of hydraulic dollys they 
are whisked away in any one of three 
directions depending upon destina- 
tion. If they are to be loaded into 
cars they go to the left where doors 
open directly upon a car siding where 
as many as four cars may be loaded 
at one time. If they are to be loaded 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Apples In Storage 


From the time they leave the tree, 
apples are a very perishable fruit and 
sould be chosen and handled accord- 
ingly. R. H. Sudds, associate horti- 
culturist at the West Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment station, suggests 
that only hand picked, carefully se- 
lected specimens should be stored in 
an ordinary fruit cellar ; and then just 
a few months supply can usually be 
kept in usable condition under cli- 
matic conditions prevailing in most 
states. 





















Don’t Store Injured Fruit 


Wormy fruit and fruit severely in- 
jured by bruises or disease should not 
be stored for more than a few days. 
Windfalls or drops are satisfactory 
for current use or home processing 
but are doubtful for storage. 

Fruit in a storage cellar, unlike that 
in cold storage, is at the mercy of out- 
side temperatures, which average too 
high in the later summer and early 
autumn. As long as apples will stay 
on the tree, they will usually keep 
better there than in a common storage 
place. But when sound fruit is drop- 
ping in quantity, picking time is here. 
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When the fruit can be picked readily 
with the stem left on the fruit and 
with the fruit spur remaining on the 
tree, that is usually the best time for 
picking. 

In preparation for storage, cool off 
the fruit and its place of storage as 
much and as quickly as possible. Only 
winter varieties should be stored for 
more than a very brief period, Mr. 
Sudds recommends. Examine the 
fruit carefully at weekly intervals and 
remove for immediate use any speci- 
mens that show <decay or softening. 
The riper fruit should be used first, 
either as fresh fruit or as canned or 
dried products. The greener ones, 


' like the over-ripe specimens, may fail 


to keep well and should be used fairly 
soon after picking. 


~ STRAWBERRIES | 


Irrigation of Strawberries 


Strawberry growers, who are plan- 
ning an irrigation program for their 
future crops, are likely to find their 
efforts -bringing in very satisfactory 
cash returns. 

Results of such an experiment con- 
ducted‘ at the Experiment Station at 
Wooster have been reported by Wes- 








Photo from Authenticated News, 


ley P. Judkins of the Department of 
Horticulture. 

A planting of Premier strawher- 
ries, which was irrigated during the 
first growing season when runner 
plants-were being established, yielded 
during the picking season of the fol- 
lowing year 5,560 quarts per acre as 
compared to 2,640 quarts from a com- 
parable planting which was not irri- 
gated. 


Return Almost Doubled 


Assuming a price of 30 cents per 
quart, an irrigated acre would. return 
$1,668.00 as compared to $882.00 for 
a non-irrigated acre—increasing the 
gross return by $786:00 per acre. 

In the experiment, the principal ad- 
vantage was to increase the number 
of runner plants. Irrigation would 
also increase the size of berries and 
crop yield if dry weather should oc- 
cur. : 

This method of increasing the farm 
income should not be overlooked, and 
many growers could secure water for 
irrigation from streams or wells al- 
ready located on their property. Any 
irrigation program requires long plan- 
ning and it would be wise to start 
looking now for the necessary equlp- 
men to set up a system for next sea 


~ PEACHES “i 


New Varieties Available- 


Three new varieties of peaches 
have been released for propagation by 
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‘cultural Engineering. 
Southland, seedling of Hale- 
selfed, ripens about with the 
'yariety, approximately 16 days 
sd of Elberta. The fruit is free- 
“medium to large sized, round, 
alight red blush covering about 
one-half the surface at the shipping- 
ripe stage. The flesh is yellow, firm, 
‘dow softening, medium textured and 
» pf good flavor. 
® ‘The trees are vigorous and produc- 
ae Flower bud set has been medium 
“heavy. Blossoms are large sized and 
gi-fertile. The variety has been 
‘fmited and tested in Georgia, Mis- 
_gssippi and Louisiana. 

= The Dixigem 

“The Dixigem, product of the Ad- 
miral Dewey x St. John x South 
Haven, ripens ahead of Golden Jubi- 
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le and about with the Early Rose 
variety. The fruit is medium-sized, 
ovate, with a bright, attractive red 


ig the farm 
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fesh is yellow, medium to firm, fine 


Salmost a freestone when fully ripe. 

Trees of this variety have been vig- 
orous and productive, but do not tend 
fooverbear. Some thinning is usually 
necessary. The bud set has been me- 
dium. The peach has’ been fruited 
only in Georgia. Its outstanding char- 








a ® *leristics are good size for its season, 
ia. ® “ar freestone, high quality and at- 
lable- Mactive appearance. It is recom- 
f peaches 4B Mnded for local market purposes 
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blush covering half the surface. The 


textured and of excellent flavor. It . 


The Dixired 


The Dixired, seedling of Hale- 
haven selfed, ripens with the Uneeda 
variety, about two weeks ahead of 
Golden Jubilee. The fruit is cling- 
stone, medium sized, and round, with 
about three-fourths of the peach cov- 
ered with a bright red blush. The 
flesh is yellow, firm, medium textured 
and of good flavor. 

The trees are moderately vigorous 
and productive and flower bud set has 
been medium. The variety has been 
tested largely in Georgia. 


Brown Rot of Peaches’ 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are lost annually to peach producers 
because of brown rot, declared the 
number one enemy of the Michigan 





Irrigated strawberry rows, showing 
water standing two hours after 
irrigation. S.C.S. photo. 








peach grower. Control of the disease 
through the use of preventive dusts, 
will be stressed in peach experiments 
at Michigan state college this year. 
The college will also conduct mar- 
ket tests of a cell type shipping con- 
tainer, practical for the marketing of 
tree ripened peaches, -through the 
elimination of damage due to bruising. 


PEARS 


Psylla Stages Comeback 


A sudden and destructive outbreak 
of pear psylla in many orchards and 
nursery blocks late in the season 
marked 1946 as one of the toughest 
seasons on record for New York 
farmers. 

Rapid multiplication of the psylla 
took place during July and August 
and by September many pear trees 
were dripping with honey dew, and 
the black disfiguring sooty fungus had 
developed on trees and pears alike. 

Before 1910 and continuing until 
about 1936, pear psylla was very 
abundant and killed many trees where 
inadequate control treatments were 
made. Entomologists at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva point out, 
however, that since 1940 the psylla has 
been so scarce that it has been difficult 
to find enough insects to conduct con- 
trol experiments. 

Effective methods of control by 
spring and summer spray treatments 
have been available for the past 
twenty-five years and the psylla is not 
to be feared if measures are taken 
when the insects first make their ap- 
pearance in alarming numbers. 


The Sespe Land & Water Co., Fillmore, Cal., has built over its sprayer to make it auto- 

matic. Nine nozzles are mounted so that they swing back and forth by power from the 

sprayer motor. The spray tank holds 800 gallons of material. In the photo, lemon trees 
near Fillmore are being sprayed for bud mite and red spider. ~ 
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By A. VAN DOREN 


Ohio State University 


Org of the most laborious opera- 
tions in tree planting is digging the 
hole in preparation to setting the tree. 
This hard job can be avoided by 
using a tractor-operated hole digger. 
The simple mechanical appliances 
are adaptable to most makes of trac- 
tors. 

The auger swings as a pendulum 
and is driven by the power take-off. 
Diggers that use the hydraulic lift 
of the tractor simply raise and lower 
the auger. The dirt from the hole 
is kept nearby for refilling. 

For the planting of trees, a special 
18-inch auger with double flight 
screw is used to dig a roomy hole 
and lift the dirt out quickly. A 
smaller 9-inch auger is available for 
fence post hole digging and this size 
is handy in setting posts in a grape 
vineyard. It is not unusual for a 


Right—Controlled by a wheel. 


Below—rear mounted. 


tractor hole digger to dig 500 to 600 
holes a day, and with no more effort 
than sitting on the tractor seat and 
operating one small lever with your 
fingertips. 


Combining a circular saw. 


Another front mounted model. 
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fess, most of which comes during the 

"winter months. In its original state, 
this soil grew only the desert sage- 
» brush and other desert plants. No 
fruit crops of any kind can be grown 
without irrigation. Irrigation was 
started about sixty years ago and it 
has been gradually extended to most 
ofthe available good soil. The virgin 
soil is deficient in humus but has con- 
siderable amounts of readily available 
plant food which makes it possible to 
grow orchards immediately. Most or- 
chards of apples, pears, peaches and 
other fruits were originally set on 
sagebrush soil or on soil that had been 
farmed a year or two. In order to 
- jmcrease the humus content and the 
» water holding capacity of the soil, a 


ly been'started soon after the trees 
have become established. Alfalfa is 
one of our best cover crops, but in 
many of the older orchards, due large- 
ly to the shade of, the trees and to 
some cultivation, alfalfa covers are 
gradually disappearing. It is being 
supplanted by other cover crops, 
grasses and weeds slowly taking its 
place. They give the organic matter 
necessary to keep the soil in a good 
physical condition but do not add 
nitrogen which is, according to our 
experiment station investigatioris, our 
one most critical element. To com- 
pensate for this deficiency, most 
growers are using a program of com- 
mercial fertilization. Straight nitro- 
gen or nitrogen and phosphorus fer- 
tilizers are commonly used. Barnyard 
manure is used when available, but the 
supply is not nearly sufficient for the 
demand. Clean cultivated orchards 
are very, very rare. 

While we are relatively far north, 
we have a rather equitable climate. 
The seasons are very definite but the 
winters are never unduly severe. Zero 
temperatures during the winter sel- 
dom last for more than a few days at 
a time, and we may go along for years 
without reaching this low tempera- 
ture. The definite seasons and the 
long daylight hours with almost con- 
tinual sunshine during the growing 
months make for rapid and vigorous 
growth. 

Spring frosts during the blossom 
period are a hazard here as they are in 
most fruit growing regions. Some of 
the growers who are located in the 
lower elevations are heating their or- 
chards during this critical time, and 
are having excellent results. On the 
whole, frost generally in this section 
__ does not account for a great deal of 
damage. 
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_ program of cover-cropping has usual- 


PROFIT AND PLEASURE FROM 
YAKIMA PEARS 


(Continued from page 14) 


The pest problem is with us here as 
it usually is wherever fruit is grown. 
Our spray program starts out with a 
dormant lime-sulfur or oil application 
for San Jose scale. Sometimes a lime- 
sulfur spray is applied in the pink for 
mildew. After the blossoms have 
fallen, about four or five arsenate of 
lead sprays are sufficient to control the 
codling moth and bring the crop to 
maturity. Since DDT has become 
available as a moth control, it will 
probably in a large measure supplant 
arsenate of lead. 

It has become common practice 





here to spray with the synthetic hor- 
mone to control drop. Pear drop is 
easily controlled with this hormone and 
it is generally applied at about half the 
concentration which is used on apples, 
The discovery of the naphthalene 
acetic acid hormone has been the an- 
swer to the pear growers’ prayer and 
has saved thousands of tons of both 
apples and pears. During the first few 
years of its use it was applied by hand 





in the regular spraying manner, but 
lately many growers have it sprayed 
on by plane. When applied in- this 
manner, the hormone is mixed with 
oil and is put on at the rate of five gal- 
lons per acre. At present high rates 
for labor, the plane application is al- 
most as economical as hand spraying, 
and it has been proven to be just- as 
effective. 

Yes, we have fire blight or pear 
blight. It has been severe in several 
localities in some seasons, but we have 
never had an epidemic so bad that the 
industry has been seriously imperiled. 
About the only control measure used 
is careful pruning during the dormant 
season to remove all infections. Sel- 
dom do growers cut blight in the sum- 
mertime for the chances seem to be 
that it will spread throughout the trees 
worse than when left alone until it 
(Continued on page 25) 





Above—Fruit stacked for auction on a 
platform in Chicago. 


Left—Bartlett pear tree showing moderate 

cutback on vigorous tree. Dr. Johh W. 

Snyder of Washington State College is 
looking at the tree. 


Below—A Bartlett pear orchard in bloom. 
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Part of the Wilson orchard which produced the large apple pictured below. 


TENNESSEE—“I’1l keep the doctor away 
for a week with this,’ said Tennessee 
Commissioner of Agriculture O. E. Van 
Cleave, when he received the “whopper” 
shown in the accompanying picture. It is 
a Red Delicious from a tree Mr. Schley 
Wilson grafted for his orchard seven 
years ago, weighing 2144° ounces and 
measuring 1434 inches around. Some of 
Wilson’s Staymans (the favorite variety 
in northeast Tennessee) are almost as 
large. 

Cool breezes from the south sweep the 
Wilson orchards located near Cosby, 
Cocke County, Tennessee, just north of 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. Favorable temperatures, ample sum- 
mer rainfall and a deep river terrace soil 
combine to make this one of the best ap- 
ple orchard sites in the state. These 
natural advantages together with modern 
orchard care result in apples which make 
the Cosby Creek area famous in east Ten- 
nessee for fruit of high quality, color and 
size, according to the Tennessee State 
Horticultural Society members’ who 
a that section last September 25 and 

Mr. Wilson now has 50 acres in apples 
of all ages. In addition to standard varie- 
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The 21% ounce apple which will “kee 
the doctor away for a week.” 


ties, including principally Stayman, Deli- 
cious and Golden Delicious, he is growing 
several hundred trees of Polly Eades, a 
July variety, from Kentucky, and seeing 
what he. can do to improve some of the 
old time local varieties of east Tennessee. 
One of these that appealed to the writer 
was his “Locust” apple, a small but high- 
quality variety ripening in August. On his 
farm he has a modern TVA-powered cold 
storage, to hold his crops for orderly mar- 
keting, mostly in Knoxville. 

West Tennessee also has been reporting 
some extra big, red apples this fall, the 
Chattanooga area likewise. Middle Ten- 
nessee growers showed what they could 
do, with the fruit in the State Fair educa- 
tional exhibit at Nashville, sponsored by 
the Vocational Agriculture departments 
of Goodlettsville and Joelton High 
Schools, and featuring orchard pest con- 
trol by spraying. Many Fair visitors 
would not believe the fine apples had 
been grown in the Nashville area. One 
comment overheard was, “If they can 
grow apples like that by spraying, I think 
I’ll start spraying my trees.” Teachers H. 
S. Moss and W. W. Burnett, and growers 
Joe Peay and Mrs. Marshall Ragan were 
kept busy passing out copies of the Com- 
mercial Orchard Spray Schedules for Ap- 
ple and Peach, published by the Tennessee 
Department of Agriculture —/. C. McDan- 
iels, State Horticulturist, Nashville 3, Ten- 
nessce. 


RHODE ISLAND—The Rhode Island 
Fruit Growers’ Association held a very 
successful tour on August 15. We first 
visited the orchards of Raymond and Ben- 
jamin Steere in Harmony. The Steeres had 
an excellent crop of McIntosh which was 
almost completely free of scab on the 
fruit. The remarkable thing is that this 
freedom from scab was secured without 
the use of caustic fungicides. 

The second orchard visited was that of 
Ernest Buell in Plainfield, Connecticut. 
Mr. Buell had a large crop of practically 
all varieties grown commonly in this sec- 
tion. Both the fruit and the foliage was 
almost completely free of apple scab, as a 
result of very careful timing and thorough 
applications. 

The third stop was at the orchards of 
Edward Graham in Norwichtown, Con- 





necticut. Here another fine Crop was 
observed and the use of the new spra 
mast put out by the Bean Company en 
demonstrated. 

Growers then returned to the experi- 
mental orchards at Kingston where the 
annual clambake put on by our President, 
John Barden of Greenville, was enjoyed, 
—E. P. Christopher, Secy. 


WASHINGTON—Whiat is claimed to be 
one of the first fruit orchards planted on 
the Roza pumping unit was set out this 
spring by the Irrigation Branch Experi- 
ment Station, located near Prosser, Wash- 
ington. 

Seven acres of fruit varieties were es- 
tablished on this new Roza land which 
was acquired by the State College -of 
Washington for all phases of agricultural 
research. 

Into this new planting for variety test- 
ing went 25 varieties of apricots, 25 of 
plums and 130 of peaches. There are 
approximately 35 more varieties that will 
be made available for planting in the fu- 
ture, as soon as they have passed through 
the Plant Introduction Station near 
Moxee. 

Sufficient land is available for further 
expansion of this work to allow for ade- 
quate testing of all varieties that may 
benefit directly or indirectly, the fruit 
industry of this state. 

One of the important purposes in obtain- 
ing this new land was for the expansion 
of research work in stone fruits in the 
lower Yakima Valley. Also important, was 
the moving of the present variety orchards 
to a higher elevation to avoid, as much 
as possible, the frost hazard frequently 
encountered at the present location. Be- 
sides expanding the variety testing pro- 
gram of stone fruits, other tree fruit 
studies. to be initiated will concern a 
limited amount of fruit breeding and the 
water and fertility requirements of 
peaches and cherries. 


MINNESOTA—Emil Soderlund of Ex- 
celsior has a real practical method of deal- 
ing with white grub damage in his new 
strawberry plantings. When setting out 
the new bed at every fourth or fifth row 
he sets the plants twice as close as usual. 
Later, he uses these extra plants to re- 
place plants killed by the white grub, 
moving them with a spadeful of soil so 
that growth is not disturbed. This system 
really works out well—Minnesota Frust 
Grower. 


NEW YORK—Mass production methods. 


are being adapted to the development of 
new varieties of fruit in the orchards and 
vineyards of the State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, according to Director A. J. 
Heinicke. 

Where as many as a hundred seedlings 
from a single cross may have been grown 
in the past with the hope of obtaining 
one or two seedlings of sufficient promise 
to justify further test, a thousand of 
more seedlings from.one cross will be 
produced, thus increasing the chances that 
something really worth-while might turn 


up. 
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ces of obtaining a seedling 
Bees hae or peach, or whatever it 
special merit are greater, the 
my ne number of individuals we have 

a oose from,” says Director Heinicke. 
“with this point in mind and as a begin- 

ing for a more intensified fruit breeding 
rogram .at the Experiment Station, Cor- 
Plt University recently acquired a 145- 
acre farm in the vicinity of the Station to 
be known as the Cornell Fruit Breeding 
Farm. On this farm, we already have 
growing nearly 47,000 seedlings from 
crosses of nine different kinds of fruits, 
including apples, pears, peaches, plums, 

apes, and small fruits. ' 

“In addition, in other plantations, we 
have 136,785 seedlings representing all of 
the hardy tree fruits, grapes, and bramble 
fruits, making a total at the present. time 
of about 185,000 seedlings under test. This 
js an expensive and time-consuming pro)- 
ect, but when one judges the results in 
terms of such new varieties as the Cort- 
land, Macoun, Orleans, and other apples, 
the Stanley plum, the Catskill strawberry, 
the Newburgh and other red raspberries, 
a long list of new grapes, and other 
promising new fruits, the value of the ef- 
fort to the fruit industry is apparent.” 


PENNSYLVANIA — The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society announced a change 
of office from 601-1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., to 389 Broad Street Station 
Bldg., 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadel- 
phia 3, Penna. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—A Special Com- 
mittee authorized by a vote of the Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of President 
Fred H. Cann, Emil Ashooh, and Secretary 
Bachelder visited The Horticultural Farm 
on August 22, 1946, where they were met 
by Dr. A. F. Yeager, who is head of the 
Horticultural Department at The Univer- 
sity of New ‘Hampshire. 

We spent a half day inspecting and ex- 
amining the experimental work being con- 
ducted under the direction of Dr. Yeager ; 
experiments in disease and pest control are 
in conjunction with the Departments of 
Plant Pathology and Entomology. 

The work with the tree Fruits was well 
laid out and in line with the recommenda- 
tions of The Horticultural Society. We be- 
lieve it should be extended and _ intensi- 
fied especially with reference to hardier 
varieties of peaches and suitable varieties 
of apples to supplement our McIntosh 
plantings. 

The work being done with mulch appli- 
cation is showing results and should be 
continued. We believe the work being done 
with new fungicides and insecticides is 
necessary. 

In the vegetable line much is being done 
to find new and better varieties that are 
more suited for both northern and southern 
New Hampshire; also Dr. Yeager is in the 
process of developing a tomato that has a 
much higher Vitamin C content than pres- 
ent varieties. Work is being carried on 
with weed killers on carrots, asparagus and 
other vegetables and much progress is be- 
ing made along this line. A new type of 
Hubbard Squash is being developed that 
will grow on a bush rather than a vine. 

Only after a trip over The Experimental 
Farm will one begin to realize the impor- 
tance of the work that is being carried on 
at the University for the benefit of Horti- 


* culture in all its phases under the able lead- 


ership of Dr. Yeager—Daniel R. Batch- 
elder, Sec’y. 

















These Days — 
YOURS 


These days belong to you and 
1947. Now is the time to plan. 
Review your orchard operation 
while memory is fresh, and 


decide on the spray program 
that will fill your needs best. 


What danger did rosy aphid 
do? Did you stop the red mite? 
Scab was rather bad, wasn’t 
it? Codling moth was easy, but 
may give a more interesting 
fight next time. Don’t under- . 
rate this one. When you prune, 
check for scale. 


Do you have a special pest 
problem? 


ORTHO fieldmen will consult 
with you gladly—to help you 
make the most of 1947. 











COMPLETE SPRAY PROGRAMS 


ALL FRUITS — ALL CONDITIONS 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
RICHMOND CAL. ELIZABETH, MJ. 
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GEIGY COMPATIBILITY CHART 


A chart showing the compatibility of 
DDT with other insecticides of the wettable 
and dusting type has been designed by the 
Geigy Company. 

In view of the considerable interest in 
the matter of DDT compatibility, this 
chart should be welcomed by growers. 

The chart will be sent to any subscriber 
who writes the Geigy Company at 89 Bar- 
clay St. New York 8, N.Y. 


COMPATIBILITY CHART 


DOUSTS AND WETTABLE POWDERS Key 

+ COMPATIBLE 

? QUESTIONABLE 
@ NOT COMPATIBLE 
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The compatibility chart may be used by 

hanging on wall of equipment shed where 

it is easily available for reference at all 
times. 























THINGS FOR FRUIT GROWERS 


AEROSOL FOG GENERATOR 


The “Bes-Kil Aerosol Generator” is a 
sprayer that creates a fog of minute par- 
ticles of insecticide solution, and disperses 
it at great velocity, having high qualities 
of permeability and drift. The killing 
power is high in relation to the amount of 
insecticide used. 

The generator utilizes steam in atom- 
izing the insecticide and in dispersing it. 
It is mounted on a trailer, and may be 
drawn by a tractor, truck or passenger 
car, and can be operated by one man. Manu- 
facturer is the Besler Corporation. 





POWR-TROL UNIT 
A hydraulic power control unit for John 
Deere tractors is announced by the John 
Deere Company. The new unit attaches 
to the tractor, provides power to operate 
integral equipment, and also for regulating 








Nation-wide farm poll shows 
tractor tire tread preferences 





SEPARATE BAR TREAD WINS 2 TO 1 





ORE than two-thirds of the nation’s 

farmers prefer open tread tires for 
their tractors, according to a study com- 
pleted recently by Fact Finders Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York City. 

Thousands of farmers, some from 
every state, were polled in order to get 
a true countty-wide picture of tractor 
owner preferences in regard to tire treads. 

Farmers answered the question “I 
think you get more traction with this 
type tread”’ as follows: 

Open tread (separate bars) . 67.7% 

Closed tread (connected bars) 26.6% 

eens. . ws, AS 

gs soe dian! > Se 

Preferences in different sections of the 
country where soil conditions vary were 
approximately equal to the national 
average. 

Owners of every popular make of 
tractor voted overwhelmingly for the 
open type tread. 

Tractor tires made by B. F. Goodrich 
for many years have featured the open 
tread with each bar a separate traction 
unit. These bars are arranged in pairs to 
give extra bite. Because the tread is open 
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actual experience of farmers who have 


and the bars unconnected, mud and 
trash drop out as the tire rolls. The tread 
stays clean, unclogged. 


In the Fact Finders survey, hundreds 
of farmers made comments such as this: 
“You get far better traction with the 
open type tread.” ‘The open center 
sheds mud better.’ Many farmers said 
they had tried all makes of tires but liked 
B. F. Goodrich tires because of the extra 
traction. Users commented, too, on the 
long wear they received from these tires. 


The 2-to-1 preference for the B. F. 
Goodrich type tread is explained by 


used several types of tractor tires and 
have had first-hand knowledge of the 
éxtra traction received. This extra trac- 
tion results in more power, in getting 
work done faster, and in large savings 
on fuel consumption. 


While supplies are still short in some 
areas, all B. F. Goodrich dealers are now 
taking orders for these open tread tires. 
Many are giving immediate delivery. 
—advertisement of The B. F. Goodrich 





Company, Akron, Ohio. 


drawn equipment by means of the remote 
cylinder pictured above. 

The operator can now control the drawn 
implements by using the hydraulic control, 
and is relieved of manual lifting of the 
equipment. The Powr-Trol unit operates 
in two speeds, fast to provide quick posi- 
tioning, or slow to provide accurate in- 
between positioning. 


CLINTON AIR-COOLED ENGINE 


This new engine is suited for all needs 
for compact power. The engine is a 4 
cycle air-cooled unit. 

For all uses requiring compact power, 
the Clinton No. 700 4-Cycle Air-Cooled 
Engine is ideally suited. 

Economical, light-weight and easy to op- 


. erate, this Clinton All-Purpose Gasoline 





Engine is available for immediate delivery 
to power such widely-varied units as: trac- 
tors, grain loaders, high-pressure pumps, 
boats, compressors, spray equipment, belt 
conveyors, power plants and motor scooters 
for both business and pleasure. 

The Clinton Model 700 Engine is also 
to be had in special types for special needs. 


AIR-OPERATED PRUNER 


A pruning tool that operates on com-: 


pressed air and is capable of cutting 
through 144” green limbs has been de- 
veloped by the Miller-Robinson Co., of Los 
Angeles. 

Called the Limb-Lopper, this tool is de- 
signed to eliminate the tiring job of hand 
clipping, and to reduce the time spent on 
pruning work. 

The Limb-Lopper comes in models to 
meet all pruning requirements, and in ex- 
tensions from 3 inches to 54 inches. 
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PILE TO THE CEILING 
-__ with the HANDIBELT 


You can get more loading per square foot of floor 
space using the Handibelt portable conveyor— 
save lifting—carrying; users report 8 to 10 man 
hours saved and volume of items handled more 
than doubled. Easily wheeled about by one per- 
son. Handles boxes, bags, or cartons weighing 
up to 135 pounds. Can be used inclined, declined 
or horizontal. Belt is free of side rails and re- 
yersible in movement, Operates from any ordinary 
lighting circuit. Available in two models: No. 11 
piles up to 7 ft. 6 inches; No. 16 piles up to 10 
ft. 6 inches. 


Get complete information—write 
for Handibelt Bulletin No. AFG-116 


xy tang eye COMPANY 


General Offices orth St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales & nae By in all principal cities 
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Write today 


for your new free booklet de- 

scribing Es-Min-El, the soil 

mineralizer that makes it pos- 

sible for you to grow quality 

fruits and vegetables! Write 
us now! 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


DEPT. AFG, ATLANTA, GA. 
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YAKIMA PEARS 
(Continued from page 21) 


checks off at the end of the growing 
season. Young trees seem more sub- 
ject to this disease than old ones. 
Another orchard task in connection 
with pear growing that needs special 
mention and emphasis is thinning. 
The winter pears require thinning 
very seldom as they have a tendency 
to thin themselves sufficiently during 
the June drop. Size is not so critical 
with D’Anjou and Bosc because they 
are often oversize for best market 
acceptance, but Bartletts for cannery 
purposes must be large sized, and as 
this variety often has a tendency to set 
its fruit quite thickly, thinning be- 
comes a necessary orchard operation. 
While the amount of thinning neces- 
sary depends always upon the vigor 
of the trees, we have found it is ad- 
visable to have the fruit at least six 
inches apart. Thinning should not be 
done too early. All the June drop 
should be down and the pears should 
have attained sufficient size so thin- 
ners can see the imperfect and mis- 
shapen fruit and take it off. Even 
when a Bartlett crop is not heavy, it is 
necessary to go over the trees and 
remove the cull specimens rather than 
bring them to maturity and have them 
culled after picking and delivery. 


Pruning pear trees is even here a 
rather controversial matter. It really 
seems that each pear grower has a 
special system of his own. On the 
whole it can be said that pear trees are 
pruned rather severely. Much head- 
ing in and spur thinning is necessarv 
in most orchards to keep up the vigor 
and size of fruit. Fertilizing alone 
does not seem to give the results de- 
sired. In this region medium to heavy 
pruning almost invariably gives better 
and more regular crops. The long 
pruning system is not much used bhe- 
cause the fruit becomes more wind 
whipped, and the limbs have more of 
a tendency to break unless much 
propping is done. Most mature trees 
will hold an immense load without 
much propping when pruned accord- 
ing to a medium short pruning 
method. Pear trees unlike apples re- 
act favorably to rather heavy pruning. 

How much should an acre of pears 
yield? There are a few records of 
crops of 35 to 40 tons per acre but 
the writer, who has lived in this valley 
for many years, has never seen a crop 
like that. However, just to brag a 
little bit, the writer this year harvested 
305 tons off one ten-acre block of 21 
year old trees. Perhaps never again— 
perhaps—sometime. A good mature 
orchard—How much should _ it yield? 
20 tons—medium, 15 tons. O well! 
Let’s hope we never have to sell them 


‘at $8.00 a ton again. 








/IMBAOPPER 
Yjyf 1H A 
CUTS PRUNING TIME 


50%. .. AND MORE! 


Here is an air-operated pruning 
tool that slices weeks off ordinary 
pruning work. The LIMB-LOPPER 
operates by simple trigger action 
and will cut through green limbs 
cleanly and without tiring effort 
on the part of the operator. It is 
air-operated for both opening 
and closing (no springs) ... is 
simply made and easy to operate 

. . and completely eliminates tir- 
ing, tedious pruning by ordinary 
methods. The LIMB-LOPPER was 
developed under actual field con- 
ditions, and is proven by over two 
years continuous use. 


Write for folder A which illustrates and 
describes the LIMB-LOPPER in full detail. 
We will be glad to work with you toward 
solution of your pruning problem. 


lL 
Ln... IN TWO 
MODELS: 
Heavy Duty—With 
12”, 18°, 36” and 


54” extensions for 
limbs up to 14%,” 







Model B-11 © 
Limb-Lopper 






















diameter. 
Light Duty — With 
3”, 12” or 54” ex- 
tensions for vines 
ond begry pruning 
up to 3%,” diameter. 
PATENTS PENDING 


MILLER-ROBINSON COMPANY 


Model A-11 
Limb-Lopper 








6414 McKINLEY AVENUE 
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AVAILABLE 


Cuts 16° Swath 










Model G-16 bas 
met universal 
consumer 
acceptance. 






Here is a garden 
tiller that will prepare 
a perfect seed bed. Will do 

a better job of tilling and cultivating 
than any other tiller on the market. Most 


reasonably priced, yet capable of greater per- - 


formance. 

© Mulches surface vegetation and natural fertil- 
izers @ Makes soil more humus @ Eradicates 
quack, Johnson and other grasses © Increases 


$390 crop yield 15 to 40%. 


Power take-off models 
F.0.B. FACTORY 


also available. 
with steel wheels. $415 F.O.B. Factory with 
rubber tires. See your dealer or write for in- 
formation and specifications of this rugged gar- 
den tiller and cultivator today. 


ee ew SS a a a oe oe oe oe 
MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
1251 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Without cost or obligation, oo send me your 
folder ‘‘How to Prepare a Perfect Seed Bed.”’ 


Name 





Address 





Post Office. State. 
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E.C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Agents or Dealers in All Principal Cities the World Over 











Tue 37th annual report meeting of 
the Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio, September 3-5. No meetings 
were held during the war years, thus 
this meeting was very important in 
many ways, one of the most impor- 
tant of which was to note the further 
increased interest in nut trees evi- 
denced by the progress in scientific 
data, experiments in progress and 
the large attendance which, accord- 
ing to the register, represented in- 
terested members and friends from 
fourteen states as well as from the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. A 
large exhibit of nuts, taking up one 
room at the Experiment Station, 
created a great deal of interest. 
The Chinese chestnut, Castanea 
mollissima, was the most widely dis- 
cussed species at the meeting, I be- 
lieve, because it is relatively new, 
and being blight resistant, promises 
to replace the American chestnut 
which can no longer be grown in the 
Eastern, States. “An Improved 
Method of Storing Chestnuts,” by 
H. L. Crane and J. W. McKay was 
discussed by Dr. McKay. Briefly, 
this method consists of storing chest- 
nuts in friction-top metal cans after 
the nuts are cured for three or four 
days in a well-ventilated building 
where they are not exposed to sun 
rays. The containers are held in 
storage at 32° to 36° F. and are not 
immediately closed tightly,. but are 
allowed to “sweat” and the moisture 
on the underside of the lid will evap- 
orate slowly for the first month .or 
six weeks, after which the lids are 
pushed firmly in place and the con- 
tainers are held at the storage tem- 
peratures mentioned. A full account 
of this address, together with “Frost 
and Winter Injury to Chestnuts” by 
G. F. Gravatt and Russell B. 
Clapper, “The 1946 Status of the 





Dr. Gourley of Ohio State, Dr. McKay of 
the USDA Beltsville station, and Mr. Stoke, 
of Roanoke, Va., at one of the meetings. 


L. Walter Sherman discussing nut culture 
at the Mahoning County Experiment Ste. 
tion. 


Chinese Chestnut” by C. A. Reed, 
“Growing Chestnuts for Timber” } 
J. D. Diller, all of the U.S.DA 
Plant Industry Station, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, Beltsville, 
Maryland, will appear in the 194 
report of the Association. 
Chestnuts were also mentioned in 
the address of F. L. O'Rourke, 
Michigan State College, when he 
gave a list of trees for crop purposes 
for poultry or hog ranges, starting 
with fruits in the spring and early 
summer, and ending with several 
types of nut crops for late summer 
and fall. Other most timely subjects 
were discussed, a report of which 


will appear from time to time in this’ 


column, and all of which are sent to 
members in the yearly report. 

Near the close of the meeting, C. 
A. Reed brought out a 50 Ib. lard 
can in which he had put two or three 
inches of water, and placed branches 
of chestnut and other nut trees about 
a week previous, placing the lid on 
tightly, then storing immediately in 
the trunk of his car for the trip from 
Washington, D.C., to Wooster. The 
branches, with full foliage and nuts, 
were in excellent condition after five 
days. 

The banquet, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, September 4, was well attend- 
ed, with 98 members present. Mr. 
Carl Weschcke, St. Paul, Minn., gave 
us all a sample of a new product, 
filbert nut butter, which he has 
originated and is manufacturing, and 
which caused much favorable com- 
ment. The guest speaker at the ban- 
quet was Mr. E. L. Little, Managing 
Director, National Farm Chemurgic 
Council of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Little entertained the group with 
the story of many of the new prod- 
ucts which we are now able to pur 
chase in stores, and showed ws 
samples as he talked, articles made 
by chemistry of the minerals of our 
earth as well as the products of ouf 

(Continued on page 33) 
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9,4-D SPRAY KILLS 











Dandelions thrive in rows between 
trees before spraying with 2,4-D. 


Wie dandelions in bloom 
make a pretty picture between the 
rows of trees, they also make a 
pretty problem when bees are used 
for pollination. 

“On a windy day, the bees like to 
work in the dandelions instead of 
in the trees. Also, dandelions take 
moisture from the soil, and add little 
as a mulch. 

Last June in the Klenk Bros. Or- 
chard in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
several rows between trées were 
sprayed with 2,4-D to see what would 
happen. In three days, the dandelion 
stems were curled and the leaves 
were showing the effects of the 
spray. The roots are gone today, and 
the holes they left are big enough in 
some cases for a broom handle. 

The Klenks plan to spray their 
orchard next year to eliminate 
dandelions. “Our trees,” said Erwin 
Klenk, “will have more plant food, 
more moisture and better pollination 
with the dandelions out.” 

So that drift damage will be avoid- 
ed, a low pressure sprayer will be 
used early next year, when the limbs 
are.high. A coarse spray will be used 
close to the ground to avoid drift 
damage to the trees. No ill effects 
were seen this year. 

It is not expected that the dande- 
lion growths will disappear after one 
spray, but they will spray each year 
until the job is done. 












oe 


A 2,4-D spray showed effectiveness with- 
in three days—other sprayings are planned . 
to keep dandelions out in the future. 
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More Farm Machine For Your Money 


rm machine manufacturers 

today make fine machines— 
wonderful “buys” for yourmoney. 
But the service you get from 
even the best truck or tractor 
does not depend entirely on how 
well it is made. It depends on 
how you run it and take care of 
it. Particularly, it depends on oil. 


Quaker State HD Oil is made 
especially for heavy-duty service. 


QUAKER 
AD 


OILS 


FOR YOUR 
TRUCKS 
AND TRACTORS 







It protects your equipment by 
persistently maintaining quality 
lubrication. 

But that isn’t all. It’s a double 


duty oil. It keeps your truck and 
tractor engines cleaner—more 


. free from sludge, gum, grit, dirt, 


and sticky “varnish.” Use it reg- 
ularly to get better service and 
longer service from your farm 
machines. 











FOR YOUR 
AUTOMOBILE 


MEMBER PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
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Harvest—of Hard Work 


Ene MORE the skill, determi- 
nation, and plain hard work of 
the American farmer have over- 
come every obstacle. With the 
aid of a favorable season, his 
efforts have been rewarded with 
a magnificent harvest. 

Now it is the task of the rail- 
roads to distribute the harvest 
as quickly and efficiently as pos- 
sible. And because only the rail- 
roads have the capacity to carry 
such loads to every part of the 
country, people have come to rely 
on them to accomplish such big, 
difficult jobs. 

True, the railroads faced un- 


usual obstacles this year. They 
have not yet been able to over- 


come the effects of wartime ser-: 


vice upon their car supply — 
especially the boxcars required 
for most farm products. But they 
have ordered more cars, which 
are being built as fast as short- 
ages of materials and production 
difficulties permit. 

Every available boxcar is being 
worked to the limit. And the 
same skill, ingenuity, and good 
old-fashioned sweat with which 
the railroads handled the im- 
mense wartime loads are being 
used to move this harvest. 








OLD HOME STOCK 


(Continued from page 15) 


to the graft unions, bt 
ewiabed again to the origi r 
riety. se 

Blight resistant bodies and roots do 
not confer any resistant qualities {o 
the varieties top-worked upon them 
and apparently it does not. materially 
reduce the number of infections 2 
the blossoms and twigs, for practical] 
all these originate from overwintering 
cankers in the tops of the trade 
cankers often so obscure that the 
cannot be found through the pa 
careful inspection by experienced 
operators. The bacteria are Carried 
from these cankers by insects, or 
spattered down by rain, to blossoms 
and twigs below. 

Figure 1 is a young tree of Bartlett 
on Old Home, budded at four to fiye 
feet from the ground and _photo- 
graphed when the Bartlett tops was 
one year old and after all Old Home 
twigs and shoots were pruned away. 
Before taking the picture the limber 
ends of the Bartlett scions had been 
pruned off—which seems to be the 
best practice in building an upright 
tree. It is also customary to train the 
young Old Home trees by thinning to 
three branches at the end of the first 
year, and each winter to cut back the 
succulent or limber ends. But they 
should not be heavily pruned back at 
any time since this practice retards 
the growth of the tree and delays get- 
ting the orchard into bearing by a 
matter of two or more years. 

The most practical way we have 
found to put Old Home on its own 
roots is to use nursery grown trees 
consisting of this variety on quince 
roots. These are planted in the or- 
chard with the bud union about 12 
inches below the soil surface. After 
two or three years, Old Home roots 
grow above the union and within a 
few years a-major part of the root 
system consists of the blight resistant 
pear, and the quince roots assume a 
very minor role. Old Home makes a 
strong union with quince and grows 
as rapidly on this root for a number 
of years as it does on French pear 
roots. Though most of the experi- 
mental trees are on the Angers type 
of quince, yet some were on common 
commercially grown varieties. The 
latter have performed normally to 
date. Some experimental trees were 
planted with the union as deep as 24 
inches below the soil surface, though 
the Old Home roots formed mainly 
within 12 inches of the surface. 

Figure 2 is a photograph of the 
root system of an Old Home tree 
planted 12 inches deep on quince roots 
and pulled up by a tractor and chain 
when six years of age. Before photo- 
graphing a white cloth was tied be- 
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tween the quince and the Old Home 
roots and at the soil surface. 
About 150 nursery trees of this 
combination have been distributed to 
wers in four pear districts. The 
oldest of these are now nine years of 
e, The latter were grafted to Bart- 


lett when four years of age. The past. 


two years they have produced large 
crops of good quality fruit. The great 
depth at which they were planted has 
prevented suckering of the quince. 

Of course ten years is a very short 
time in which to judge the final suc- 
cess of a tree growing on a new kind 
of root system. However, inasmuch 
as quince with Beurre Hardy pear as 
an intermediate stock for Bartlett and 
other varieties has long been used sat- 
isfactorily in California, and that 
Old Home likewise has had a quarter 
of acentury of use as an intermediate 
stock between French roots and these 
varieties, there would seem to be little 
likelihood of any serious difficulty 
arising from the practice above 
described. 


Resists Root Aphis 


Quince is resistant to the pear root 
aphis. In districts in which this insect 
is a serious problem with trees on 
French roots the use of quince might 
enable young Old Home trees to get a 
normal start before this pest had a 
chance to retard their growth. 

In the production of the above ex- 
perimental trees the quince was 
grown by cuttings planted in the 
nursery row in February and budded 
to Old Home the following Septem- 
ber. The following summer the Old 
Home grew to a height of 5 to 7 feet 
and with a diameter of about 34 of an 
inch, and were then ready to trans- 
plant to the orchard. 

Experiments and observation of 
trees in commercial orchards, indicate 
that in top-working the Old Home 
to other varieties the best results have 
been attained by budding or grafting 
when the trees are three to four years 
of age, and at a height of 4% to 5 
feet. The buds or grafts are placed 
in secondary or tertiary branches and 
not less than a foot away from the 
junction with the main branch. This 
practice gives a wide-spreading tree 
with about ten leader branches of the 
desired commercial variety as shown 
in Figure 1. If worked too low it is 
difficult (on account of shade) to 
graft over again in case blight kills 
a branch down to the Old Home scaf- 
fold. 

Apparently the problem of cross- 
pollination of the commercial pears 
on Old Home can be taken care of if 
desired by allowing a few minor 
branches of Old Home to develop in 


(Continued on page 30) 
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What have Hyatt Roller Bearings to do with fruit 


growing? Just this—most of the tractors, trucks, 


spray pumps and other machines used by fruit 


growers are equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


These better roller bearings enable wheels, 


gears and shafts to turn free from friction, result- 


‘ ing in smoother operation, longer lived equipment 


and economical operation. 


And the best evidence that they are doing their 
job well is the continued use of Hyatts by leading 
orchard equipment builders year in and out. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Cor- 


poration, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Equipment performance 
depends on the engine 
that powers it! 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 


‘Engines are “Tops” in Demand 


There are over 214 million reasons for 
today’s unprecedented demands for 
Briggs & Stratton powered farm ap- 
pliances and machinery because over 
2% million of these precision - built 
engines have established an unbeat- 
able record for instant starting, long 
life, dependable operation, with a 
minimum of servicing. 


Deliveries are improvingwith stepped- 
up production. It will pay you to wait 
until you can get farm appliances and 
machinery that are powered right—by 
Briggs &Stratton air-cooled engines. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


rte-Cooled Tower 
i 
—_— ~~ 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 


Se ee ee 








Seymour SMITH 








OTTAWA SELF- PROPELLED 
SUPER BUZZ MASTER 





for jobs. ; 
little to do without. Make ble money clearing land. 
Write for low factery-to-eser price. Pats, Pending. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO.,1132Walnut St., Ottawa, Kas. 
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OLD HOME STOCK 
(Continued from page 29) 


the lower parts of the tree. At the 
California Station, Dr. Tufts found 
that Old Home is a satisfactory pol- 
linator for Bartlett, and in Michigan 
Johnston found it satisfactory for 
Bartlett, Bosc, Seckel, Clapp Favor- 
ite, Howell, Kieffer and Flemish 
Beauty. 


It would be desirable to have a 
French root system that is resistant to 
blight. Though seedlings of the Old 
Home are not resistant yet when the 
blossoms had been fertilized with pol- 
len from the resistant Farmingdale 
pear, Professor Reimer of the Oregon 
Experiment Station found them to 
be quite resistant. The Old Home 
cannot produce seeds except by cross 
pollination. One California nursery- 
man, some 20 years ago planted an 
orchard of Old Home and Farming- 
dale pears in an isolated district, 
where no other pear variety existed 
within a distance of five miles. How- 
ever, he was unable to interest many 
growers in the blight-resistant seed- 
lings produce thereby, and the proj- 
ect, therefore, proved unprofitable. A 
root resistant to the pear root aphis 
as well as to blight would be highly 
desirable. Seedlings of the species 
Pyrus Calleryana mentioned above 
possess these qualities, but its position 
in regard to the Black End disorder 
is not yet entirely clear. 





New Refrigerator Car 


A new refrigerator car that makes 
extensive use of aluminum alloy, fiber- 
glass insulation and forced air circu- 
lation is the Illinois Central’s answer 
to the request of the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association for 
a light-yet-strong, all purpose, low 
temperature, easy riding, ice-cooled 
car. 

The use of the aluminum alloy 
saves 14,000 pounds in weight, or 
nearly 25 per cent of the standard 
car. Collapsible bulkheads make it 
possible to fully ice, partly ice, to heat 
or to convert this refrigerator into a 
boxcar. When fully iced, it is designed 
to move long distances while maintain- 
ing low temperatures, Other features 


include electric lights, pre-cooler, 
cushion underframe and _ longer 
springs. 


C. A. Richardson, chief engineer 
of refrigerator car research states that 
the car is outstanding for its versatil- 
ity and will materially aid in leading 
to the goal of better transportation of 
perishable freight. 













2000°F. Flame 


For burning green 
weeds, brush, 
sprouts, also for light 
blacksmithing, thaw. 
ing, disinfecting, 
Write for Free 
Circular (2 


KER-O-KIL MFG. ¢0, 


Gettysburg, Pa, or 
Redwood City, Caiit, 
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FRUIT TREES 
for Fall and Spring Delivery 


We are one of the largest growers of 
Fruit Trees and supply Quality True to 
Name Trees at fair prices. Send today for 
our 1946 catalog. Good fruit trees con. 


tinue to be scarce. Order 
early to avoid disappointment, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Oy 
66th Year. . 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


155 Maple Street 


Dansville, N. Y. 





DEAF? 


HARD OF HEARING? 


HEAD NOISES? If you suffer from hard 
of hearing and those miserable head 
noises, due to catarrh of the head, write 
us NOW for proof of the good results 
our simple home treatment has accom 
plished for a great many people. Many 
past 70 report head noises gone and hear- 
ing fine. Nothing to wear. Send NOW for 
proofand 30 days trial offer. Noobligation, 


THE ELMO COMPANY, Dept. 960 Davenport, lowe 
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POLE SAWS SWIVEL SAWS 
Write for pruning equipment folder. 
JOHN C. BACON CO. Gasport, N.Y. 





OPEN FRAME SAWS 











FRUIT TREES, RASPBERRY 





AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
For Fall Planting 
Complete Line, Apple, Peach, Pest, 
Cherry and other fruit and nut trees; 
blueberry, boysenberry, raspberry, 
grapes and asparagus plants; flower 
ing shrubs, shade trees and ever 
greens. Selling direct with 79 yeas 
experience, we guarantee ae 

tion. Send for free catalog. 
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Spring Delivery 
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“CHERRY LEAF SPOT 


(Continued from page 16) 


sensational newcomer in the field of 
fungicides, boldly outshining the old 
standard materials. But it must be 
remembered that to be effective it 
must be applied before the infection 
sets in, thus acting as a protective 
fungicide, not a cure. 


Used in Spray Program 

Compound 341 can be used in the 
regular spray schedule of four or 
five applications per season, and at 
the same time when any other fungi- 
cide would be used. 

Tests have also shown that 341 
can be safely used in combination 
with standard insecticides such as 
lead arsenate, summer oil, and nico- 
tine sulphate. This of course makes 
it doubly desirable. 

Although Compound 341 is not 
yet on the market for popular con- 
sumption, it is being used this year 
in large scale demonstration plots by 
over 75 experimental workers in 22 
states from Washington to New 
York. These experiments are trying 
it for the control of numerous 
fungous diseases of other crops as 
well as cherries. 


Not Universal Insecticide 


341 is in no sense a universal 
fungicide any more than DDT is a 
universal insecticide, but it has been 
used successfully in experiments at 
the Pennsylvania State College for 
the control of apple scab. When 341 
was used in the regular apple spray 


schedule, it was found to be just as” 


good as lime sulphur. Its use in the 
apple orchard has resulted in more 
healthy foliage and fruit of high 
quality and good finish and color. 


This new fungicide will come in 
the form of mayonnaise type emul- 
sion which mixes readily with water. 
The recommended formula for use is 


‘ one gallon of 341 (which contains 


one and one-fourth pounds of active 
ingredient) to 100 gallons of water. 


In 1947, Compound 341 will be 
on the consumer market for the first 
time to help the cherry grower lick 
his most deadly enemy—cherry leaf 
spot! 








WHEN POTASH TELLS ITS STORY 


























AFTER the crops are harvested 
and a check-up of their yield and 
quality is made, the story of potash 
is told. Good yields of high quality 
mean that soil and fertilizer sup- 
plied enough of this necessary 
plant food. Low yields and poor 
quality may have been due. to lack 
of potash. Now is the time to re- 
view your fertilizer program and 
start making your plans for the 
next growing season. Have you had 
your soils tested? If not, ask your 
official agricultural adviser about 
such tests to see how much avail- 
able potash they contain. He also 
can tell you how much your soil 
and fertilizer must supply for the 
crops you intend to plant next year 


Write us for free information 
and literature on the profitable 
fertilization of crops. 






AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE 
1155 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Member Companies: American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
Potash Company of America + United States Potash Company 





THE POTASH YOU ARE USING IS AMERICAN POTASH 











BORN 1850—STILL GROWING—AGE—STABILITY—PROGRESS 


Catalog on Request 


NINETY-SEVEN YEARS OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 


P.O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 
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WHEELS DESIGNED 
FOR SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


Exclusive wheel design, specially engineered for 
Rapid-Wheel gravity conveyors, guarantees longer 
operating life . . . assures a smooth performance 
under many severe conditions. 

Recent tests compared Rapids-Standard No. II re- 
cessed-hub wheels that are grease-packed on assem- 
bly with ordinary wheels that had no lubrication. 
_ Both wheels were run on a machine intermittently 
for 61 hours, and were sprayed with salt .solution 
before and after each operation. After the test 
both wheels were cut open and examined. The or- 
dingry wheels were seriously affected, while the spe- 
cial No. 1! Rapids-Standard wheels were s#ill in ex- 
cellent tondition . . . capable of many more hours 
of continued service. 

All Rapid-Wheel portable, gravity conveyors are 
equipped with these recessed-hub wheels that are 
greased-packed on assembly, assuring you fast, ef- 
ficient, trouble-free service. 

Check the facts! Send for a complete Bulletin 
on Rapid-Wheel conveyors today! 


Offices in Principal Cities 


The Rapids-Standard Company, Inc. 


364 Peoples Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 











3 in! OTTAWA SAW 






FELLS TREES, 
SAWS BIG LOGS, SMALL LOGS, LIMBS 


One motor performs all three operations. Fur- 
nished with or without attachments shown below. 
a: in use. Make BIG profits in 

“4 the ever increasing w 
business. Pulley for 
a4 belt work. Fully 











OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1132 Pine St, Ottawa, Kans. 








FARMERS 
WHOLESALE NURSERY 


PAUL PATTERSON, Owner 


A dependable source for true to name fruit 
trees. We specialize in commercial ac- 
courts, and exercise every care in keeping 
our varieties straight. 





Write for prices. 
Smithville, Tennessee 


P.O. Box 65 


You Get What You Buy 














New Boyce Double Spray Gun 
4 The Fan Shaped Spray Covers Better and 
Twice as Fast as a Single Nozzle Device 
Complete Line of Orchard Spray Accessories 


SPRAYER SUPPLY MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 









Advertisement 





From where I sit .. 4y Joe Marsh 








Ever play chess? It’s a great 
game! One of the strongest friend- 
ships I know of started with a 
game of chess—between Dad 
Hoskins, in our town, and a man 
named Dalton Barnes, in England. 


They’ve never seen each other, 
never met. But for the past eight 
years they’ve been playing chess 
by mail together—Dad puzzling 
over Dalton’s latest letter, while 
he sends a chart of his next move 
to England. 


Dad always thinks best with a 
. mellow glass of beer beside his 


Friendship — Three 
Thousand Miles Apart 


chessboard. And the Englishman 
writes him that he does the same. 
“You know, it’s almost as if we 
shared a glass of beer together, 
too!” says Dad contentedly. 


From where I sit, you can talk 


- about diplomacy and foreign pol- 


icy, but it’s often those little things 
—like a game of chess or a friendly 
glass of beer—that can make for 
tolerance and understanding .. . 
between people of all nations... 
between neighbors here at home! 


Ge Nase 





Copyright, 1946. United States Brewers Foundation 
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_ STREAMLINED CO.op 
(Continued from page 17 ) 


on trucks they go to the righ 

a large loading dock can acco 
a whole fleet of trucks. If the apples 
are destined for cold storage they are 
only a few feet from the storage plant 
door when they come off the “assem. 
bly line.” Mr. Howard, with his quiet 
smooth-working crew expects to pack 
in the neighborhood of 60,000 bushels 
of apples this season but if it were 
a normal year 100,000 bushels wotild 
be-the figure. 

Although the original building 
where the washing, grading and pack- 
ing are done was built in 1931, at the 
time of organization, the fine storage 
annex with a capacity of 24,000 bush- 
els or 40 cars, was not added until 
some years later. Membership in the 


Wathena Apple Growers Association — 


consists of thirty-two stockholders 
and 125 non-stockholders most of 
whom grow other fruit in addition to 
apples. 


Co-op Diversifies 


This cooperative is not a one-crop 
institution, despite its name. The alert 
Mr. Shields has been able to find a 
market for every kind of fruit grown 
in this area. Starting in June and con- 
tinuing through the summer months 
they handle in succession there straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, to- 


matoes and grapes. Peaches, now be- 


ginning to be grown in this section on 
a commercial scale, have been success- 
fully marketed the past two years by 
the Wathena Co-op. The association 
sold for its growers 6,000 bushels of 
peaches this year. 

The first, crop of the season is 
strawberries and this year 2,860 
24-quart crates were marketed cooper- 
atively. Premier is the variety plant- 
ed almost exclusively by the Wathena 
growers. The plants for new patches 
in the spring come largely from Mary- 
land and other eastern growers. The 
other berry crops, raspberries and 
blackberries do not approach the vol- 
ume of strawberries. Six hundred 
24-pint crates constituted the rasp- 
berry pool this. year while the figure 
for blackberries was 532 24-pint 
crates. 

One of the largest crops handled by 
the association is tomatoes. The to- 
mato pools for 1946 added up to 9,202 
third-bushel climax baskets. The to- 
matoes are picked in the pink stage 
and the top layer in the basket is paper 
wrapped. Most of the growers stake 
their tomatoes and the plants are 


Georgia field-grown, purchased co- 


operatively and brought here by truck. 
Twelve thousand, four hundred and 


fifty-four lugs of ripe tomatoes went 


(Continued on page 35) 
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NUT GROWERS NEWS 


(Continued from page 26) 
farms—milk, soy beans, cotton, 
wood, corn, several rubber produc- 
ing plants, and nut products from 
which we secure several types of oils, 
poth for paint products and culinary 

ses. 

Phe third day of the meeting was 
devoted to a field trip to visit the 
planting of E. P. Gerber at Kidron, 

Ohio, where we spent more than an 
hour looking over his planting of 
nearly 300 trees and a great many 
varieties of black walnut, Chinese 
chestnut, pecan, heartnut, filbert, 
butternut, English walnut and hick- 
ory. At noon we proceeded to a 
small park which Mr. Gerber has 
developed for the use of the com- 
inunity and where he has planted 
more than forty trees of various nut 
and shade varieties. From Kidron, 
the group went to Canfield, Ohio, to 
visit the planting, which is on a 
much larger scale, at the Mahoning 
Country Experiment Farm, where 
Mr. L. Walter Sherman showed the 
group the standard varieties of nut 
trees available as well as many 
seedling and hybrid trees and many 
newly named varieties. These trees 
have been planted for comparison 
records, hardiness and bearing. 

The Ohio members are very active 
and are further interested in locating 
desirable varieties of black walnuts. 
They are conducting a black walnut 
contest in early November, for which 
very substantial cash prizes are 
being awarded to the best nuts se- 
lected this year, full particulars of 
the contest may be had from A. A. 
Bungart, Avon, Ohio, or from the 
Secretary. 

The 1945 report of the Association 
has been delayed in printing, but 
will be mailed soon. Non-members 
may secure this report for $1.00 per 
copy—Mildred M. Jones, Sec’y, N.N. 
¢.A., Lancaster, Pa. 


ORDER FRUIT TREES EARLY 


_ Nurseries in all sections of the country 
indicate that the supply of young fruit 
trees is still below normal. Therefore, fruit 
growers should order immediately any trees 
which are to be planted next spring, advises 
Wesley P. Judkins, horticulturist at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

It is especially important that plants be 
ordered early if some of che new and prom- 
ising varieties are to be included in the 
orchard. In many cases, these newer varie- 
ties are superior to older types and the 
grower should try a few to see how they 
respond under his conditions. 

It is not advisable to set large numbers 
of new varieties until they have been fairly 
well tested. However, some of these recent 
selections may be of value for extending the 

vesting period or to provide a variety 
Which ripens at a time when the standard 
sorts are not ready to pick. 

Information on the best varieties of fruit 
to plant may be obtained by writing to 
your state agricultural experiment station. 








——SERVING YOU THROUGH SCIENCE—— 










. and you get boots with 
’ “house-slipper” comfort! ~ 


U. S. Rubber Company Engineers developed the » 
“Cleatred” sole to give your boot the sure grip of 
a tire tread! “U. S.” boots are leak-tested like 
an inner tube so they're 100% waterproof! 
Strong, multi-ply construction for wear 

..- famous “U. S." Rocker Last 

for comfort! 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 





Enjoy the Florida Sunshine 
this Winter at this Central Florida Country Club MO v wT 


Hotel. Play golf every day on our 18 hole champion- 

ship course. Swimming pool, shuffleboard, and fishing. 

Open Dec. 20th to April |. American Plan. Excellent DLYMO UTH 

meals. Sensible Rates. Plan now to spend the Season 

with us. George L. Davis, Manager, Mount Plymouth HOTEL 
SORRENTO, FLORIDA 


Hotel, Sorrento, Florida. 


FLORIODA 
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\ THE MONROE 
~” ILGENFRITZ Nursery 


SINCE 1847 
100 Years of Progress and Service. 
Your best assurance of lasting satisfaction. 


Plant our hardy Northern grown fruit trees, inspected, true- 
to name, of finest quality, for guaranteed dependability. 


Your requirements will receive our immediate attention. 


. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS COMPANY 


Monroe, Michigan 


OTTAWA TRACTOR SAW 
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HUNT'S GRAFTING WAXES | | Msicmmszserina wood , 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. | | Suisifec, Gnerman operates Theuande eo 


M. J. Beek Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. safety clutch wer take-off any tractor. 





control; uses 
OTTAWA MFG.CO.,D-i 132, Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word 


ADDRESS AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 





> APPLES 


APPLES: GRIMES GOLDEN, JONATHAN, DELICIOUS, 
Stayman Winesap, Rome Beauty. Carefully graded and 

ne baskets. Apply to: AVALON FRUIT 
ARM, L. B. Yaple, Prop’r., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


BABY CHICKS 


67 RARE VARIETIES BABY CHICKS, EGGS, BREED- 
Stock. Ducks, ~ Turkeys, Guineas, Chickens, 
Bantams. Free handsome catalogue, colored pictures, 
eshowing Lakenvelders; Polish ; Hamburgs; Andalusians ; 
Sussex ; Giants ; Cornish; Houdans; Minoreas; eleven beau- 
tiful varieties Wyandottes and Rocks; Australorps; Span- 
ish; Buttercups; Anconas; Orpingtons; Rhode Islands; 
New Hampshires; Brahmas; Yokohamas; Turkens; Vik- 
ings; 10 varieties Hybrids) MURRAY McMURRAY 
HATCHERY, Box B24, Webster City, Iowa. 


DOGS 


FOR -‘SALE—DOGS OF THE -HUNTING BREEDS. 
Coon, Opossum, Mink, Squirrel, Fox, Rabbit dogs. Judged 
by appearance. Ten days trial. Write for literature and 
conditions of sale. Prices reasonable. J. N. RYAN KEN- 
NEL, Murray, Kentucky. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EARTHWORM CULTURE. SEND POSTCARD FOR 
valuable-free bulletin on ‘‘Earthworms: Their intensive 
Propagation and Use in Soil-Building.”” DR. 

J. BARRETT, Dept. 7, Box 488, Roscoe, California. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND SELF-INSTRUC- 
tion books slightly used. Sold, Rented. Exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 100-page illustrated 
bargain catalog FREE! Write—NELSON COMPANY, 
Dept. 2-65, Chicago 5, Mlinois. 


FLOWERS 


DELPHINIUM. GROWER OF WORLD’S FINEST 
ee also Hardy English Border Carnation, Free Liter- 

re on request. OFFERMAN GARDENS, 4709 W. 
allt Seattle 6, Washington. 


“FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, NEW APPLE 
graders complete with receiving conveyor, cull eliminator, 
polisher, roller picking table, and two sizing units to give 
— a sizes of apples. Also new 400 bushel 

pacity pe graders complete with defuzzer. Write 
HAMILTON COMPANY? Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pa. 


CHAINS—TRACTOR, TRUCK, BUS. ALL SIZES. 
Light and Heavy. Immediate Shipment. Write for circu- 
lar. HORNER TRACTOR SALES, Geneva, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: CIDER PRESSES AND SUPPLIES, AP- 

ple and peach Electro Magnetic Sizers. W. G. RUNKLES 

oe COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 
lew Jersey. 


FOR SALE: 32 AND 40 FOOT ALL STEEL CORN ELE- 
vators with raising Hopper and Elevator Hoist mounted 
on 600x16 used tires. Will handle corn, small grain, or 
bale hay. ere gy oa. Garden Tractors with sickle 
bar attachments, 1% H.P. Also tractors with cultivators 
and plow on rubber and steel. Write for prices and Cat- 
alogs today in stock. SHOPE IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 10-M, Walton, Indiana. 


PRUNING TOOLS, LAMINITE TREE GUARDS, HAM- 
ilton Spray Guns, etc. Write for price 1 TYSON OR- 
CHARD SERVICE, Flora Dale, Pa. Established 1900. 


HAVING CAR TROUBLE? NEW, USED, GUARAN- 
teed auto, truck parts, save money. "Transmission special- 
ists. Describe needs; immediate reply. VICTORY, 2930 AZ 
North Western, Chicago 18, Mlinois. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN — + BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should ha’ t is free; no 
obligation. Simply address BERRY SCHOOL OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 13811, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY OF LIFETIME SUPPLYING DDT AND 
other profitable products to farmers. No experience or 
capital required. Must have Auto and good references. 
Permanent. Write or wire McNESS COMPANY, Dept. 
705, Freeport, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE! AMERICAN RURALIST MAGAZINE, 3 
month. Remit 10c to cover mailing cost, 506 OAKLAND, 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana. 


SAVE TREES WITH TRE-TEX FROM RABBITS, 
Mice, Gophers, Tree-borer, Scab, Winter-kill. —— Every 
Tree. One pound enough for 160 to 150 t 
Orchardview since 1942. Also used in 
STICKS. Lasts over a year. Unused portj 

U. 8. gy Trademark, ag Sold under absolute 


































































































—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one word. 


1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


LATEST WALNUT CRACKER—DIRECT FROM MAN- 
ufacturer. BENN THOMPSON, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


ENGLISH SPARROWS EAT AND DESTROY FRUIT. 
Make your own trap that will catch thousands. Write 
for details. ROY VAIL, La Grange 24, Indiana. 


NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—MILLIONS OF THEM. 
Twenty Varieties of first class plants. Write for price list. 
ANNA STRAWBERRY NURSERY, Anna, Illinois. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—MISSIONARY, KLONDYKES, 
Blakemore. $6.00 per thousand in lots of 10,000. TEN- 
NESSEE SUPREME, ee. 00 per Fah 150 acres cer- 
tified Plants. G. W. BAGWELL PRESERVING COM- 
PANY, 1500 ; a Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


HYBRED RASPBERRY—‘POTOMAC’ (RUBUS NEG- 
lectus) Red x Black cross originated by our USDA which 
thrives on all soils. Very productive, large, easy to pick, 
deep purple fruit of finest dessert or canning quality. Vig- 
orous upright canes, thornless, disease resistant and very 
winter hardy. —. s io yoy for October or April 
ae | $3. G0 pe : $6.00 per 50 prepaid; $95.00 per 

W. A. BENTS: oR ORSERIES, Fruit and Evergreen 
Bpecialiste, Cresco, Iowa, May we quote prices on Fruits 
and Evergreens? 


‘“‘BRUNES MARVEL’ NEW EVERBEARING STRAW- 
berry. Outstanding flavor, wonderful canner and freezer, 
very sweet and hardy. Folder free. BRUNES STRAW- 
BERRY NURSERY, Pequot Lakes, Minnesota. 


























FRUIT TREES AND BERRY PLANTS 

sive assortment of varieties offered by Vinay EXTEN. 
Growers. Write for Free Copy 44 Page Pie's ot 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Virginia, 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


60 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD, DAIRY FARW7re 
acres, Eastern New York, with herd ro +4 FARM 
for sale or or rent to responsible party. For particule 
o A. ERL, East reet, 

ork. ae 38, New 


APPLE ORCHARD 44 ACRES. MUST SEIDD DOC 
Opportunity. Details. F. H. ODELL, ‘in 


120 ACRES—66 ACRES IN ORC N GOOD 
dition, mostly Golden Delicious, Jonntis, 28 CON. 
“Golden. 20 Acres about 12 years old. Balance: in 
prime. Good proven orchard soil. New house, new 

and packing house. Plenty of water. Price $35,000, 
cludes all equipment, spray materials, apple washer, In- 
packing equipment. New sprayer last spring. This ‘farm and 
can easily pay for itself in a short time. Terms for 

may be arranged. Orchard located at Effin: gham, 

Write to DR. I. D. ONDLER, Coggon, loon 
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HANDSOME VIRGINIA ORCHARD ESTATE—@; 

the finest estate-orchards in the States an ane ae oP 
Washington. 430 acres, 14,000 productive wenn 
greystone manor residence of 14 rooms; 2 stor 

house with complete machinery for washing and. Decking 
tenant houses for 6 families; 2 large _ barns; cide: 
mill with daily capacity of 50 bbls. modern sprayers; 
tractors, tanks, trucks, 2 acre pond; railroad service near. 
by. MR. WM. B. PARKER, JOSEPH P. pay, INC. 
Chrysler Building, New York City. LE 2-5000. 


Bt 








PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE DARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Building, Washington, D. SEY 











TWO THOUSAND TWO-YEAR OLD 4% FT. TALL 
Hale Haven Peach Trees for immediate or spring deliv- 
ery. Every tree in perfect condition, all treated with 
thirty-two percent nitrogen. Will bear heavy in 1948. 
Write me for price and full details. HERBERT D. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, -M.D.. McArthur, Ohjo. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock Combined 
catalogue and Planting Guide freee CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES, $15.00 PER 100. EL- 
berta, Hale Haven, Red Delicious, Jonathan. EGYPTIAN 
NURSERY COMPANY, Farina, Illinois. 


STRAWBERRY PLAN TS—KLONDIKE, DUNLAP, 
Aroma, Blakemore, Missionary, 100, $1.25; 250, $2.50; 
500, $4.50; 1000, $8.00. Tennessee Shippe per, Tennessee Su- 
preme, 100, $1.35; 250, $2.75; 7. 00; 1000, $9. 
Progressive = Gem Everbearing $1.45; 250, $3. 35: 
500, $6.00; 1000, $11.00. SHIPLED Prepaid. HYSINGER 
NURSERIES. Cleveland, Tennessee. 


CONCORD GRAPES 1 YR. 10—$1.00; 25—$2.00; 100— 
$7.50; Cuttings $1.00 per 100 all postpaid. Other varieties 
List free. IDEAL FRUET FARM, Stilwell, Oklahoma. 














PHOTO FINISHING 


CENTURY DELIVERS WORK AND SERVI 
_— be a, See ee Century-Tone ee 
-exp. ro c. ailers. CENTU 

SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. — PHOT 


PIGEONS 


PIGEON LOFT, SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF. a. ae 
ly. Helpful articles, excellent pictures; fancy,. racii 
utility pigeons, Sample dime. Seven- month trial me 
tion $1.00. Satisfaction assured. 


PLANT CONSULTANT 


BLUEBERRY—-GROWER CONSULTANT; YOU May 
have blueberry soil and a real profit waiting—We advise 
on your soil, the better varieties, propagating and com- 

lete service AT YOUR LOCATION- Eamets charge, 
BLU EBERRY ACRES, care W. A. Heffelman, 2420 E 
Market, Akron 5, Ohio. 


POULTRY 



































STRAWBERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, MISSION- 
ary at, 190 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1000 for 
$8.00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thorn- 
less at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 


NEW CANADIAN RASPBERRIES INCLUDING MADA- 
waska—a variety as hardy as Latham and much earlier, 
the finest canning variety for the North, EDWARD - 
DEN, Hamilton, Ontario. 





YOUR GREATEST POULTRY PROBLEM WILL LOOK 
simple when you read American poy Fl — Tegu- 
ee 500, a es men do, why ? 2 years = 
5 years $1.0 MERICAN. ‘POULTRY. “JOURNAL. 
South clark. ‘damon Illinois. 


PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, GUINEAS, WA- 
terfowl, Thirty Varieties Pigeons. Free Circular. JOHN 
HASS, Bettendorf, lowa. 








NEW HARDY VARIETIES OF TESTED PEACH 
Trees. Catalog freee MARKHAM FRUIT BREEDER, 
Flora, Illinois. . 


STRAWBERRIES—$1.00 for 100. FRUIT TREES LOW 
as 15c. Write for free list. MOUNTAINBURG NURSERY, 
Box 31, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 





MAKE MOBE MONEY WITH pty + MAGAZINE 

with Experimental Farm — Order today! One 
year 25c; Five years $1.00. POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 
33, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


PRINTING 











EVERGREENS: SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 
for Christmas tree, forest and home planting. SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Johnstown, Pa. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES LOW AS 20c. 

plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c. Ever- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. Catalog Free. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Box 202, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee. 


FRUIT TREES GROW CONTRACTS NOW BEING AC- 
cepted in lots of 5,000 to 100,000 trees at special quantity 
contract prices budded or grafted especially for you. De- 
livery 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949. Apples, pears, plums, 
apricots, prunes, cherries, grapevines, etc. State size and 
number of each variety wanted. TENNESSEE NURSERY 
COMPANY, Box C-202, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


THORNLESS BOYSENBERRIES ARE REAL PURPLE 
beauties, extra large, raspberry flavor, very prolific, bear- 
ing immense quantities of luscious, delicious berries. Real 
money makers for the fruit grower. Freezing and Pre- 
serving Plants are excellent markets. One planting lasts 
for many, many years. Every home garden should have 
them. Plants now ready. 10—$1. od SEREPAID. Ay large 
amounts write us. We are Tenn Boysen- 
berry plant growers. THOMPSON “NURSERIES, Spring 
City, Tennessee. 














FRUIT AND NUT TREES.—A COMPLETE ASSORT- — 


ment of peach, apple, prune, plum, cherry, apricot, pear, 
nectarine, walnut, filbert, almond trees, etc. Also, berry 
plants, roses, evergreens, flowering and shade trees, orna- 
mentals and other items, Write for our free, oe 
catalogue listing 700 new and improved varieties. TU. 

TIN VALLEY NURSERIES, Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon. 





5 tp pound, .$1. Ten pounds $9. 50 di 
i (prepaid). "100 3 pounds a. ag k oat prepaid. Tes- 
references REV. L. 


CKERLEY. “oun rdview, “De “91, "Noblesville, indians. 
MORE ggg IN OREGON. GROW UP WITH 


Ranching. Professional, Dentists, 
Lawyers, Profit from Timber Income. No cold weather 
or bad winds. Contact HENRY C. KELLEY, Realtor, 
Bank Building, Sutherlin, Oregon. 


BETTER FRUIT MAGAZINE, MONTHLY; EASTERN 
Fruit Grower, Monthly; each $1 year. MAGAZINE MART, 
Plant City 11,, Flogida. 


LARGE ESTATES—CATTLE, GRAIN FARMS. FREE 
ere OLD BELT REALTY COMPANY, Chase City, 
r a. 


pone STREAMLINED PLrwooe KITCHEN CAB- 
inets! ans 25¢. A moog A BINETS, 4617 Johnson 
oly Western Springs, lin —" 
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WE HAVE NEW VARIETIES APPLE AND PEACH 
trees to offer. Write for description and prices for fall 
planting. VIRGINIA TREE FARM, Woodlawn, Virginia. 





FOR SALE FRUIT TREES, BLIGHT RESISTING 
Chestnut trees. Fruit tree and Seedlings and Rwvot grafts. 
VIRGINIA TREE FARM, Woodlawn, Virginia. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—100 BLAKEMORE $1.00 
postpaid. Ask for list describing all leading varieties, in- 
cluding Everbearing, as well as vine berry plants. WAL- 


















LER BROTHERS, Judsonia, Arkansas. _ 
wv NUL 
FOR TRACTORS 


Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free details, 


OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
W-1132 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


PRINTING—8% x 11 Letterheads $5.75, 6% Envy 
$5.50. Business Cards $4.25. All prices per 1000. We 
anything. Send your order today. IMPERIAL P 
Imperial, Pa. 











RABBITS 
RAISE GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS, YEAR ROUND 
income. Ideal oc tion. Tr demand for gor- 





geous furs, delicious meat. Great scarcity means ry 
profits: We buy your youngsters. WILLOW FARM, 
Sellersville, Pa. 








RUBBER 





RUBBER—Your Rubber requirements are important— 
know where to get it when you want it. | wee oe 
bands—boots—coats—gloves—hose—spray_ bul 

budding strips. Get our Price Sheet and Caaog’ ada. 
BROADWAY RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO 

Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


SIGN PAINTING 


QUICK SIGN PAINTING. USE LETTER PA’ ATTERNS. 
Avoid sloppy work and wasted time. Write for — 
a = RAHN, Box B1331, Central Ave., 

2 nois. 

















TRAPPERS 


THE BUNCH SYSTEM OF FOX AND COYOTE TRAP- 

ping is recognized as the world’s best. Snow trapping now 

a cinch. For twenty years the leading trapping course 

= conan ———-. eee. Free illustrated circular on 
est rushed complete at $5.00 fully guaranteed. 

KAY FUR COMPANY, Box 101, Attleboro Falls, Mass, 

Sole owners and copyrighters. 











——— 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED. A SECOND HAND SPRAY RIG. CLARENCE 
PALMETER, Route 1, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 


“my WELDING 


MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER, 110 VOLT AC-DC 
welds, brazes, solders, cuts all metals, easy to Use; 
directions. Complete with gower unit, — and metallic 
are attachments, fluxes, rods, uu 
One Year. Only $19, 95. Used by the sioey. Splendid 

farm use. MAGIC WELDER MFG. CO., 241 LS Canal 
St., New York, New York. 
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STREAMLINED CO-OP 
(Continued from page 32) 


to the Otoe Food Products Company 
of Nebraska City, Nebr., for canning 
for which the growers were paid fifty 
cents per lug throughout the season. 
Just preceding the apple harvest the 
Wathena association marketed for its 
growers 57,681 five-pound baskets of 
grapes mostly of the Moore’s Early 
and Concord varieties. 

Neither the machinery nor the per- 
sonnel have many idle days, for, in ad- 
dition to the continuous packing and 
marketing of the various fruits, spray 
materials and fertilizers are distribut- 
ed to the grower-members at sub- 


_ stantial savings. Cyanamid and Amon- 


jum nitrate are much in demand for 
the apple orchards. Large quantities 
of 45 per cent superphosphate and 20 
per cent phosphate are used by the 
berry growers because they have 
found from experience that their 
yields are increased in two ways. It 
makes the berries larger and it makes 
more of them. 

Growers depend upon the associ- 
ation to supply them with the spray 
materials they use. During the spray- 
ing- season adequate stocks of lead 
arsenate, powdered blue stone and 
both liquid and dry lime sulphur are 
kept on hand. Lime, especially made 
for spraying purposes, is available as 
is also some of the new copper sprays 
and summer oils. Growers who use 
dusters depend upon the association 
to supply them with their materials. 





NEW PEACH VARIETIES 


The Department of Horticulture of 
the University of Illinois has an- 
nounced the naming and introduction 
of seven new peach varieties coming 
out of the Peach Breeding Project 
No. 202 of that station. A brief tech- 
nical description of these will appear 
in the forthcoming issue of Fruit Va- 
rieties, but notice is hereby given of 
these new varieties. Varieties are list- 
ed, then the parents, followed by the 
ripening date. 

Prairie Dawn, Valiant x Halehaven, 
July 11-12; Prairie Sunrise, Valiant 
x Halehaven, July 11-15; Prairie Day- 
break, Valiant x Halehaven, July 20- 
23; Prairie Rose, Gage x Halehaven, 
July 23-25 ; Prairie Schooner, Elberta 
x Southhaven, July 28-Aug. 3; Prairie 
Clipper, J. H. Hale x Gage, Aug. 22- 
25; Prairie Rambler, Elberta x Gage, 
Aug. 22-28. 
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MODERN 
“FLAME-THROWER” 
KILLS WEEDS! 


TLY 
EFINITELY..- PERMANEN 
4 600,000 USERS 


This famous kerosene torch burns out weeds, 
roots, stalks, with its 2000 F. flame. Destroys 
insect-pests, rodents; thaws; splits rocks; dis- 
infects poultry and livestock quarters. Has 
99 practical uses. Immedfate 
delivery. Write for full de- 
scription and prices. 


SINE EQUIPMENT (AFB) 
QUAKERTOWN, PENNA. 






Don’t be afraid of bees. We 
furnish equipment to keep the 
bees from stinging you, also 
books, magazines, hives and 
everything you need. Ask for 
catalogue No. F. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 








TREES & SHRUBS 
Complete line, dependable Fruit, Shadz and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses. 
Hardy, northern grown. C. & O. better fruit 


varieties are more profitable. We ship every- 

, where and guarantee safe delivery. Write 

: for catalogue. Established 1906 
é COLUMBIA & OKANOGAN NURSERY CO 











IMPROVED, GRAFTED NUT TREES 


Also save your fruit, plant mulberries for 
birds—select Honey Locust for deer. List 
f . Nut Tree Nurseries, Box 65C, Down- 
ingtown, Penna. 























HOW A HEN 
LAYS AN EGG 


If You Keep Chickens 
CUT THIS OUT 


Every Poultry Keeper who wants more eggs 
from his flock—in season of highest prices— 
should send at once for this NEW FREE EGG 
a Its title is “HOW A HEN LAYS AN 


Prepared by nationally noted Poultry Authority it has 
been published by Penn Poultry Service of Philadelphia 
as a good will contribution to better, more profitable egg 
production. It should prove of utmost value to everyone 
who keeps poultry for eggs. Beautiful five color illustra- 
tions show exact process of production from embryo to 
finished egg. Accompanying text explains often neglected 
factors that tend to increase or retard egg yield. Though 
every baby pullet is hatched with from 1000 to 3000 egg 
ova in her body—all she can ever lay—only « smal) per- 
centage of these eggs ever develop in her life time. Learn 
how eggs develop in bird’s body—get into the nest. 


Only a limited first edition of “HOW A HEN LAYS 
AN EGG” has been printed. While they last one copy 
will be sent, without charge, to any Poultry who 
asks for it. Write for your copy today to PENN POUL- 
bg — Suite 848, 333 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 
(2), a 


CO. B.WestéeSon 


MAPLE- BEND NURSERY 


FRUIT TREES ORNAMENTAL 
‘SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES AND SHRUBS 








- 











| Perry, OHIO. 
Low Price MOREL Uzauescn 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 











OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1132 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 

For Golden Delicious, Double Red Jonathan, 
Double Red Delicious, Peach, Plum, Cherry, 
Pear and Apricot trees, etc. Write for our 
price list. Whole root trees only. 


GOLDEN EAGLE NURSERY 
Golden Eagle - 2 Illinois 
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YOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINES FROM THESE LISTS. 





| SELECTIVE OFFER NO.1 | 


| SELECTIVE OFFER NO. 2 | 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for One 
(1) Year and Your Choice of Any 
Two of the following Magazines for 





| |) ae $1.50 
OR 
Any Three Magazines for Only.....:.............. $1.75 
Base) | er er 6 mos. 
() American Poultry Journal...... 2 yrs. 
. BPGGGGT 8 GOBGCLE. . ccc scccecccs . oe 
Oe 2 yrs. 
ied) eT - POURTINE s 6 occ pecscedoeneee 1 es 2 
(] Mother’s Home Life........... 2 yrs. 
() National Live Stock Producer...2 yrs. 
c) Open Hoad (BOGS) . 2 c.ccccisccv cess 6 mos. 
ae OS eer ee 6 mos. 
4 Pathfinder (26 issues).......... 1 yr. 
ee a ere 2 yrs. 
i} Protestant Voice......cccccscr2ee 6 mos. 
Pt RE nc cen ctndsnneee vsdees 6 mos. 
Et IE IBN oo. oa 6 0 60:0, Sane eweenie 6 mos. 
. oo: oe aera 6 mos. 
ts ee erat a 6 mos 
Ep EMO WVONIDM 6 6 o5 005s ec cwecwot awe 6 mos. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for One 
(1) Year and Your Choice of Any 
Three of the Following Magazines for 





ONLY $1.0 
O American Poultry Journal...... 1 yr. 
Breeder’s Gazette..........-...- 6 mos. 
Cappers:  PGtmiel . 62 ..6:0. 00:4 600% 1 yr. 
Everybody’s Poultry Magazine..1 yr. 
() Farm Journal...... alin :6l aia ees 1 ¥%: 
Mother’s Home Life............ 1 yr. 
National Live Stock Producer..1 yr. 
Pathfinder (13 issues).......... 6 mos. 
LE} POUMNTY TrIBUMes oc. occwiccccaas 1 yr. 


| 

| AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., | 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

These offers are good only in U. S. A. | 


| Enclosed find $ ; 














send me the magazines marked with an X. | 
| Name j 
Postoffice 
I R.F.D. DADC ionesicsettatnnte | 
|. asso anne cechideeetiheidninisdidsam-aaanaaeananaalale aad 
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Travels in the North 


Like a vagabond of old I set out 
on August 21 to explore some of the 
northernmost limits of our country. 
Most of us possess a spirit of in- 
quisitiveness and occasionally like to 
go on expeditions to areas unlike 
our native haunts. Then, too, there 
is nothing quite so fascinating as the 
study of horticulture in all its rami- 
fications from one part of the country 
to another. 


The ten-day journey took your 
rambling horticulturist over three 
thousand miles through Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and over the border into Manitoba, 
Canada. This is not a commercially 
important section from the stand- 
point of fruit production, but just 
the same it is an exceptionally in- 
teresting area in which to study cer- 
tain phases of horticulture. 


The throbbing wilderness of the 
canoe country North and East of Ely, 
Minnesota, is a land of a thousand 
lakes, each embroidered with a neat 
lace of trees, truly a perfect vacation- 
ing country. Through the stretches 
of native timber you see giant conifers 
towering like the spires of a million. 
cathedrals. 


Within another few miles the 
forest gives way to the treeless 
prairie with the great expanses of 
grain fields. And just beyond this 
division of vegetation the unimpres- 
sive but romantic Red River wends 
its way northward through the first 
step of the prairie to Lake Winnipeg 
and the Hudson Bay. The Red River 
flows through the basin of the old 
glacial Lake Agassiz. At that time, 
thousands of centuries ago, the water 
from the Lake flowed out and south- 
ward through what is now the Min- 
nesota River to the Mississippi. But 
the monstrous coat of ice was ap- 
parently too heavy for the twisting, 
turning Earth and as the glacier 
receded it tipped the Earth’s crust 
just enough so that now the water 
flows northward through the Red 
River instead of South to the Missis- 
sippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Fruit breeding farm at Excelsio 





b 2° Poe $ = ipa. Me ahs bo en . , Z ‘= ~ ' fs AL 


r, showing raspberry and strawberry plantings, and a test 





orchard of apple varieties in the background. 


Among the first stops of horticul- 
tural interest along the journey was 
the Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm 
at Excelsior, Minnesota, just a few 
miles west of St. Paul. I had the 
good fortune of meeting and spend- 
ing a half day with Dr. W. H. 
Alderman and his staff at the farm. 
Dr. Alderman, a: robust and ener- 
getic person mantled with a genial 
and pleasant personality, is head of 
the Department of Horticulture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and superin- 
tendent of the Fruit Breeding Farm. 
Mr. T. S. Weir is Resident Super- 
intendent of the Farm and ably 
guides the breeding work. Other as- 
sistants are Dr. A. N. Wilcox and 
Prof. W. G. Brierly. Dr. Wilcox 
conducts much of the small fruit 
breeding work while Prof. Brierly 
serves on the teaching staff at the 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

The Minnesota Fruit Breeding 
Farm at Excelsior had its birth in 
the late summer of 1907 and is one 
of the oldest in the country. It was, 
however, preceeded by two other 
such projects in Minnesota. The first 
was established by an act of the Min- 
nesota legislature in 1878 and con- 
sisted of 118 acres on Lake Minne- 
tonka under the superintendency of 
Peter M. Gideon. The second was 


established in 1887 but was discon- 
tinued in 1925. 


The present Fruit Breeding Farm 
consists of 230 acres, 110 in the first 
tract of 1907 and 120 in the 1931 
addition. The objective of the work 
is to produce varieties of fruits 
adapted to the climate of Minne- 
sota. 

The farm is equipped with a large 
greenhouse for hybridizing work 
during the winter months. Trees are 
grown in tubs, 655 of them, stored in 
a cellar where mild freezing breaks 
the rest period and then they are 
placed in the greenhouse to grow and 
flower. 


This station produces an amazing- 
ly large number of seedlings each 
year. In 1945 41,255 seedlings were 
growing in their first test, and 1,997 
varieties and selections were being 
grown in second or more advanced 
tests. Twenty-three different kinds 
of fruits and nuts were included. Up 
to August, 1945, fifty-three varieties 
of various fruits had been named 
and introduced by the Minnesota 
Station. 

Next month we shall hear more 
about some other places on the jour- 
ney. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 






Your industry is one of hundreds served by Union Pacific. 
Every shipper is assured of efficient, dependable transpor- 
tation when materials or merchandise are earmarked for the 
Strategic Middle Route, uniting the East with the Midwest, 
Intermountain, and Pacific Coast States. 


Union Pacific provides specifically designed cars, various 
services and departments, to assure proper handling of a 
wide diversity of products. 


Union Pacific’s facilities and equipment are ready to meet 
the heaviest needs of commerce. Traffic experts are stationed 
from coast-to-coast. They will help you with that next ship- 
ment—and every shipment. 


For dependable, fast freight service always. . . 


be Specific - 













The Sitalegic Middle Route 


say Union Pacific” 


*%& Union Pacific will gladly furnish 

tial information regarding 
« ble industrial sites ha 
trackage facilities in the terr 
it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 


~ eae 
) coo MERU, Nebrantas 8° Nnlvonds Omens 2 
SSE Ld 





‘IN WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL e YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY RAIL! 


_ NOVEMBER, 1946 
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J. H. GOURLEY 
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E. G. K. MEISTER 


Publisher Associate 





My Friend Joe Gourley 


I HAVE before me a telegram 
reading as follows: “OCTOBER 28, 
1946. DR. GOURLEY DIED SUN- 
DAY FUNERAL TUESDAY 
TWO THIRTY IN WOOSTER. 
C. W. ELLENWOOD.” Hope that 
Joe Gourley would survive a heart 
attack suffered a week previous has 
faded and it is my sad task to notify 
his friends. As I look at the telegram, 
the words blur my vision and memo- 
ries of many delightful hours spent 
with Joe flash through my mind. What 
made Joe Gourley a likeable, popular 
fellow—what was there about his 
personality which endeared him to all 
who knew him? Of course, he was 
well posted and had a_ profound 
knowledge of horticulture. But with 
all his technical knowledge, his work 
in the field of horticultural experiment 
and research and his position in the 
scientific world, he was a delightful 
companion, alert, vivacious, and en- 
tertaining. As I think of these things, 
they somehow do not tell the whole 
story for there was also a sincerity 
and honesty of purpose which he ap- 
plied unselfishly and without hesita- 
tion. He gave willingly of his time 
and knowledge to many diversified 
activities. THE AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER was fortunate to be one of 
those activities, for he was our Asso- 
ciate Editor. 

Your name, Joe, will live and your 
work will go on even though we nfust 
say good-bye—EGKM 


Pears Are a Profitable Crop 


As Well as a Tasty Fruit 


THIS MONTH’S issue features 
three articles on the most important 
aspects of pear growing. They were 
scheduled thus because it was felt that 
pears have received little attention and 
that many growers would do well to 
consider the profitable possibilities of 
pears the next time they bite into the 
tasty flesh of a Bosc or Seckel. 
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Since the turn of the century, pear 
production has steadily increased and 
this year should set a record of over 
34 million bushels. During the same 
period, apple production has fallen 
from around 200 million bushels to 
around 100 million. Whereas apple 
growers have been forced to curtail 
production because of declining de- 
mand, pear growers have been able 
to increase production as shown by 
the accompanying graph. 

Certainly the moral of this story 1s 
to diversify your fruit plantings and 
consider the succulent pear as a mem- 
her of your variety line-up. 


National Apple Week 
THE APPLE INDUSTRY has just 
completed observance of National 


. Apple Week for the first time since 


the beginning of the war. 

Intended to convey to all the bene- 
fits and usefulness of apples—long 
known as the King of Fruits—Apple 
Week is a tribute to the bounty of 
Providence. 

Apple Day was founded in 1905 by 
James Handly of Quincy, Illinois, 
Secretary of the Missouri Valley Ap- 
ple Growers Association. 

Little was done about observance 
until 1913 when this Association, then 
known as the International Apple 
Shippers Association, again took up 


the project. 


In 1920 Halloween was named 
permanent Apple Day by the Associ- 
ation and National Apple Week was 
inaugurated by the International Ap- 
ple Association, the present sponsors. 


BUSHELS 


PIE|A|R|S 


194) | 1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 193! | 1936 | 1944 
10 | 1915 | 1920} 1925 | 1930 | 1935) 1940 | 1945 


Bushels. are indicated in thousands. 








Thanksgiving, 1946 


WHEN OUR forefathers : 
the idea of a Day of Thankggiate 
three hundred and twenty-five 
ago this autumn (1621), it was u 
difficult circumstances indeed, T: 
these 103 rugged pioneers gaye thanks 
for bountiful harvests but how 

they would be in a world such ag we 


now enjoy. By October, 1789, when _ 


President Washington issued a proc. 
lamation recommending its obsery. 
ance on November 26 of that year 
the idea had apparently taken hold of 
the people and it has held ever since 
However, it was not until 1795 that 
he again set aside such a day of thanks 
but it remained for President Lineolp 
in 1863 to establish Thanksgiving Day 
as a regularly recurring national hol 
day and he named the last Thursday 
of November for its annual obsery.- 
ance. 

This special day commemorates no 
battle, no acquisition of territory, no 
human being. It is a humble recogni- 
tion of man’s dependence on a higher 
force, a greater being than himself, 
Such an observance would be impos- 
sible in some countries today and there 
is reason for thanksgiving when 
Americans, who wish, may take time 
te express their open and unashamed 
thanks to a guiding Providence which 
has preserved this nation through 
these three and a quarter centuries, 
has made it a haven for any who are 
unjustly oppressed, and has made it 
not only an arsenal of Democracy but 
a granary for millions outside of its 
own borders. 

It is not a pleasant story which we 
hear from our boys as they have re- 
turned from India, from China, from 
“the uttermost parts of the earth,” a 
story of famine and of pestilence 
unheard of in the United States of 
America and one that we cannot pic- 
ture unless we have seen it. Surely the 
most doubting among us would want 
to give thanks to some overall power 
and not to our own brilliance or in- 
genuity. It is above all creeds, color, 
classes, and degrees of wealth. 

Horticulturists have put much into 
American fruit growing and they have 
taken much out of it. With all the 
vicissitudes of climate, economic de- 
pressions and wars the industry is out- 
standing in the world today. Our 
Thanksgiving tables abound with 
fruits and fruit products undreamed 
of by the Pilgrim Fathers. A fertile 
soil, a beneficent climate, a reasonable 
means of insects and disease control, 
transportation and a_ remarkable 
means of storage allows the Horn of 
Plenty to come down in the center of 
our tables. 

Surely 1946 is still a time of thanks 
giving for this fortunate nation! 
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Have you talked to growers who 
have switched to “Friends”? 


The orchardists who have used several differ- 
ent makes of sprayers are the ones who really 
appreciate the “Friend.” To quote from a few: 
“The ‘Friend’ is simpler to operate, more acces- 
sible to working parts, and is generally a more 
satisfactory machine”. . . “No other sprayer has 
ever given me such service; a quarter turn on a 
screw stops a leak, instead of total removal of 
parts and replacement of packing” . . . “Of our 
four different makes of sprayers, the ‘Friend’ 
has given us steadiest performance with least 
expense.” Thousands of experienced growers 
tell you: “For MOST SATISFACTION and 
LEAST TROUBLE, buy a ‘Friend.’ ” 


Easiest to Maintain 
in Working Order-- 


Fewest Moving Ports 


“FRIEND” 








* The Simplest Pump, with only 1/2 to 


1/3 as many moving parts as other pumps 
built for high-pressure spraying. And there’s no 
wear whatever on the cylinders. 


* Complete Lubrication of all moving 
parts, including the plungers. 


* No Bearing Troubles—because there 
isn’t one plain bearing on a “Friend” Pump. 
All roller bearings. 


* “Instant-Clean” Valves on threadless 
seats. Just loosen one hex-head screw, and the 


valve comes right out. 


* You Never Spray with a Leaky 
Pump. The “Friénd’s” packing is taken up 
instantly by a slight turn of the adjustment screw. 


Make your own comparisons of spray pumps, 
and you will see that the “Friend” is more practical. 
It is designed and built to saye spraying time, and 
upkeep cost, for the grower who uses it. 


FRIEND MANUFACTURING CO., Gasport, N. Y. 


“Friend” Sprayers are built in all chassis styles: Tractor 
trailers, truck sprayers, cutunders, engine-driven trailers, 
etc. Complete range of sizes. Pressures up to 1,000 lb. 
Also— 












Dusters with the Reliability Sizers and Cleaners for every 
of “Friend” Sprayers. requirement. 








Don’t Delay... 


Mail Coupon... 
Get Brand New Big Book 
Just Off The Press 


Stark's (U. S. Patent) 
SCARLET 
STAYMARED 


V2 Size 


Bie 2 ” ea 


How Tress mmnaiiue Direct - in - line ¢ 
ee eee up to 40 | 


Sew STARK GOLDEN DEUCIOUS iu 
i. Apple (Trac 


1 to 3 Years Sooner = 


by planting “‘record-bearing, young-bearing 
Pure-Line Strains,’’ instead of “‘mongrel trees’’ 


(Trade-mark) 


—Young trees given mature strength by grafting on extra heavy 
root systems—Startling low price to introduce 


STOUNDING results in growing fruit quickly 

now come to thousands who plant trees of 

record-bearing strains instead of “mongrel” 
fruit trees from unselected parent trees. 

Even when it was necessary to wait 7 or 8 or 
more years for fruit trees to bear, the people of 
America patiently planted fruit—for no product 
of the soil gives more delight than home grown, 
fresh, tree-ripened fruit—and none gives greater 
promise of profits to those who will plant the 
new strains of trees that bear years sooner. 

The new United States census of agriculture 
reveals an alarming fruit shortage—only 4 as 
many apple trees as there were 30 years ago. 
Our government is urging more home planting 
of fruit trees. This is the opportunity for you 
and other ambitious farmers or city folks to 
~enlace ordinary fruit trees with trees bearing 

> rice premium fruits of Burbank and 


“-tent Owners 

“~e and va- 

xt 

It 

i . so 

your yous. er. 

Many of these ux: : ine 

from a Champion Paren: ely 

from ordinary trees that they have — jed 

exclusive U. S. Patents, also Trade-marks. — ach 

Stark tree is “fattened” before it is dug, so it is 

loaded with rich plant food elements from 

selected soils that praWfically eliminate set-back 
from transplanting. 

When trees so superior are offered no one need 
take.a chance with ordinary trees. Simply be 
sure to buy from the Trade-mark and Patent 
owners—for these exclusive varieties are sold 
only by Stark Bro’s. Every tree is inspected 5 
times by nursery experts to assure you the very 
<ream of the crop—no runts or weaklings. 


Free Color-Photo Book 
of Worild’s Champion Fruits 

Here is a magnificent, entirely new 

art treasure with true-to-life photo- 

graphs in natural color that make fruit 

selection easy. Gorgeous color photograph- 

ic reproductions of actual size miracle fruits 

grown on Wonder Trees. New color Ripening 

Charts show seasons when various varieties of 

apples, peaches, and other fruits ripen, so you 

can plan for a continuous succession of fruits 
ripening from early to late. Tells at a glance 
which fruits will ripen at which time of the year. 

See the new fruits that fetch premium prices in the 
market. Exclusive new varieties sold only by Stark. 

Also hundreds of other famous Stark fruit trees, 

shrubs, and roses...ail true to name and true to 

strain, and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Accept Prize Tree to Introduce 

If there are none of these new Stark Wonder Trees in 

your neighborhood, you are eligible for a prize tree! 

Check coupon to receive full information. 

Get 3 Valuable Books Free—if you hurry 

1. You get free the big new 1947 Stark Book of 
World’s Champion Fruits—page after page of 
beautiful color photography. 

2. You get free the Stark Fruit Planting Guide 
with Planting Plans. Avoid “trial and error”’ 
method by using this guide to scientific planting. 

3. You get free the new Home Landscape booklet 
that reveals how to beautify your own home 
grounds yourself to make them the envy of your 

neighbors. Send coupon to Stark Bro’s Nurseries 

and Orchards Co.,Box B-36, Louisiana, Mo. 11 big 

Nurseries from Coast to Coast. 


STARK 


NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 
Box B-36, Town of Louisiana, MISSOURI 
Largest in the World, Gidest in America 11 Nerseries—Ceast te Coast 


dE ving he 


fied to propagate and sell the superior new 
fruit creations of this horticultural wizard. % 


Hurry! Hurry! 


Mail Coupon TODAY for 3 New 








